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Falsification 

Members of the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain believe that the work¬ 
ing class can overthrow capitalism 
and build socialism without political 
leadership. Furthermore, they ascribe 
this anarchistic position to Marx and 
Engels. Stuart Watkins even suggests 
that it was Lenin who poisoned the 
working class with the idea of politi¬ 
cal leadership (Letters, December 9). 
This is probably the grossest falsifica¬ 
tion of Marxist history to date. 

According to Watkins, Marx and 
Engels did not believe in political 
leadership in their later years because 
they argued that, “Where the question 
involves the complete transformation 
of social organisation, the masses 
must be consulted, must themselves 
have already grasped what the strug¬ 
gle is about, and what they stand for”. 

So, according to the SPGB, grasp¬ 
ing what the struggle is about and 
what they stand for in general terms, 
means that the masses don’t need 
political leadership. The SPGB has 
read into the above passage a repu¬ 
diation of political leadership where 
none was intended. It’s even possible 
to argue that reference to the masses 
needing to be consulted seems rather 
patronising coming from Marx and 
Engels, although this would have 
been unintended. 

The theory that the working class 
can end capitalism and start social¬ 
ism without political leadership has 
nothing to do with Marxism. Even if 
Marx had argued this, he would have 
been wrong. Those who suggest that 
he held such a view need to explain 
why Marx sought to exclude anar¬ 
chists from the International Working 
Men’s Association. 

If the supporters of the SPGB 
choose to believe this nonsense, they 
should at least be consistent and dis¬ 
solve their organisation immediately. 
If the working class does not need a 
political leadership, what use have 
they for a party? Why can’t the func¬ 
tions of, say, the SPGB be performed 
by other ad hoc bodies? 

Tony Clark 
email 

Grassroots 

I attended the Welsh Labour Grass¬ 
roots annual general meeting earlier 
this month. Around 40 comrades 
gathered for what turned out to be an 
interesting event. 

WLG is a broad coalition of 
Labour left activists in Wales and at¬ 
tempts to cohere work that ensures the 
interests of working class communi¬ 
ties in Wales are fully met not only by 
the Labour Party in the Welsh assem¬ 
bly government but also by the party 
in Westminster. It was unsurprising 
therefore that much of the AGM was 
spent discussing the achievements (or 
failures) of both. 

Although the event was some¬ 
what ‘top-heavy’, important topics 
emerged from the floor throughout the 
day around which much debate was 
focused. The limitations of Keynesian 
economics as an alternative to meet¬ 
ing working class needs, the differ¬ 
ences between the Labour Party in 
the Welsh assembly and the party 
in Westminster, how socialist goals 
could be achieved and the issue of 
party democracy were all prominent 
concerns. 

Perhaps the most controversial 
aspect of the AGM, however, con¬ 
cerned the event’s main motion. 
Acknowledging the importance of 
working in the anti-cuts movement 
and the failure of New Labour in gov¬ 
ernment, I suggested that the motion 


was somewhat tame on the Welsh 
Labour Party in the assembly. Its re¬ 
cent draft budget would mean even 
further job losses to those already ex¬ 
pected (and taking place) as a result 
of the Lib-Cons austerity plans. Along 
with the proposal for an amendment 
that would note this, I also suggested 
an amendment that would have co¬ 
hered Labour activists in Wales to 
campaign “most determinedly” for 
those Labour candidates who have 
fought against the idea that cuts are 
necessary and have pledged not to 
implement them. 

Both proposals were defeated, al¬ 
though some comrades from Socialist 
Appeal abstained during the vote. The 
reasons for their defeat centred on the 
fact that, although far from perfect, 
the social democracy of the assembly 
party was eminently preferable to the 
privatisation and free-market dogma 
of New Labour, whilst prioritising 
to campaign for certain Labour can¬ 
didates over others was considered 
divisive for the party here in Wales. 

But facts are facts and jobs will 
go because of the assembly govern¬ 
ment’s budgetary decisions. Flow can 
a strategy other than that of a mili¬ 
tant defence of working class rights 
be adopted? 

Bob Davies 
Swansea 

Right to know 

The WikiLeaks revelations regarding 
secret US diplomatic cables have ex¬ 
posed the two-faced, dirty diplomacy 
of the US government and its support 
for unsavoury regimes and human 
rights abusers. 

Exposing duplicity and injustice is 
a good and honourable thing to do, re¬ 
gardless of whether the whistle-blow¬ 
ers are exposing such malpractices in 
the US, Britain, Russia, Zimbabwe, 
North Korea, Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
Afghanistan, China or anywhere else. 

In the absence of open, honest 
government, leaked documents are 
often the only way we have of know¬ 
ing what Washington is really doing 
and saying. The public has a right 
to know matters of public interest. 
Thanks to WikiLeaks, we now know 
many things that the US government 
(and others) wanted to keep hidden 
from us, like America’s secret wars 
in Yemen and Pakistan. 

Contrary to what Pentagon and 
White Flouse officials claim, there is 
no evidence that WikiLeaks has put 
anyone’s life in danger. The evidence 
presented by WikiLeaks is embarrass¬ 
ing, not life-threatening. 

In advance of publication, 
WikiLeaks invited the US government 
to identify any documents that could 
potentially put individuals at risk. 
The US declined to do so. Despite 
this snub, WikiLeaks appears to have 
mostly acted responsibly by redacting 
and withholding certain documents. 
Where, in some cases, they have not 
protected the identities of individual 
people at risk, such as in Afghanistan, 
this is deplorable and wrong. 

Washington is angry because the 
manifest contradictions between its 
public and private stances have been 
exposed by the on-going leaks of dip¬ 
lomatic cables. They show a clear lack 
of government accountability, honesty 
and transparency. 

The WikiLeaks controversy is, first 
and foremost, a battle between state 
secrecy and misinformation on the 
one hand, and the public’s right to 
know on the other hand. It’s a freedom 
of infonnation issue. 

The allegations of sex abuse 
against the WikiLeaks founder, 
Julian Assange, are something dif¬ 
ferent - and worrying. They were 
made some months after WikiLeaks 
had previously embarrassed the US by 
exposing its war crimes and cover-ups 


in Iraq. Mere coincidence? Possibly. 

Julian Assange is accused of rape. 
These allegations must be taken seri¬ 
ously. He might be guilty of sex crimes. 
If so, he should face prosecution and 
punishment, just like anyone else. 

So far, however, he has not been 
charged with any offence and these 
rape allegations were previously 
dismissed in August by the Swedish 
prosecuting authorities. For the mo¬ 
ment, he is innocent until proven 
guilty. 

Meanwhile, major war criminals 
and human rights abusers roam free. 
No judge dares touch them. But a non¬ 
violent campaigner like Assange feels 
the full force of the law. A man who 
exposes war crimes faces criminal in¬ 
dictment, yet the people and govern¬ 
ments who perpetrated these crimes 
do not. Double standards or what? 

Is the US seeking to frame Julian 
Assange? In the 1970s, they tried 
to discredit the heroic Vietnam war 
whistle-blower Daniel Ellsberg. A 
plan was hatched to portray him as 
mentally unstable. Are the charges 
against Assange a rerun of what they 
tried to do to Ellsberg? We don’t 
know. Maybe. Maybe not. 

The decision by a British judge to 
deny bail to Julian Assange looks vin¬ 
dictive and unjustified. Assange is not 
a dangerous, hardened criminal. He 
should have got bail. People charged 
with robberies, assaults and sexual 
crimes are often bailed. Assange is 
well known and not able to easily dis¬ 
appear. The chances of him abscond¬ 
ing are slight. So why the hardline 
denial of bail in his case? 

Is the judge an establishment 
stooge? Was he pressured to remand 
Assange in custody? Or did he con¬ 
clude, of his own free will, that it is 
appropriate to refuse Assange bail? 

Perhaps the judge sincerely be¬ 
lieves that the sex allegations against 
Assange are credible - and, in addi¬ 
tion, that Assange is a grave threat 
to public order and national security, 
who is unfit to remain free until he is 
extradited and put on trial. If so, in my 
opinion, the judge has lost his moral 
bearings and his sense of reality and 
proportion. 

The US-inspired blocking of dona¬ 
tions to WikiLeaks and the attempts 
to deny WikiLeaks internet access 
are outrageous infringements of press 
freedom, civil rights and freedom of 
expression. As of now, WikiLeaks has 
not been found guilty of any crime. 
Yet some governments and major cor¬ 
porations are acting as if the whistle¬ 
blowing website is a proven criminal 
organisation. 

The US appears to have suc¬ 
cessfully pressured Amazon, Visa, 
Mastercard and PayPal to withdraw 
their services from WikiLeaks. The 
Swiss bank PostFinance has closed 
Assange’s personal account. This is a 
politically motivated witch-hunt that 
is attempting to use economic pres¬ 
sure to silence WikiLeaks. 

Congratulations to Operation 
Payback and the anonymous hacktiv- 
ists. They are right to hit back at the 
people who have attempted to drive 
WikiLeaks off the internet and cut its 
funding. This suppression and censor¬ 
ship has to be resisted, by any reason¬ 
able, non-violent means necessary. 

Limited, qualified cyber-attacks 
are legitimate forms of protest against 
the way some corporations have vic¬ 
timised WikiLeaks, apparently under 
pressure from the US government. If 
Washington can lean on these corpo¬ 
rations, why shouldn’t the defenders 
of WikiLeaks retaliate and exert pres¬ 
sure on them in the other direction? 

We, the people, have a right to 
know what governments are secretly 
saying and doing, in our name and 
allegedly in our interests. The gov¬ 
ernment, police, security services and 
judges are our servants. We are not 


pawns in their power games, to be 
manipulated and hoodwinked. 

All power to WikiLeaks for shin¬ 
ing a light on the duplicity of the US 
government. Thanks to WikiLeaks we 
now have clear evidence that the US 
frequently says one thing in public 
and something different in private - 
and that it cosies up to tyrants, and 
ignores or acquiesces in human rights 
abuses. Bravo WikiLeaks and Julian 
Assange! 

Peter Tatchell 
London 

Shining 

example 

On November 21, the Associated 
Press reported that Iraq had run out 
of money to pay for widows’ benefits, 
farm crops and other programmes for 
the poor, leaving those dependent 
upon welfare support both frustrated 
and angry. “How can we pay for our 
daily needs and for our medicine, or 
cover the needs of my children?”, 
said one woman who stopped receiv¬ 
ing government payments over four 
months ago. 

Some members of Iraq’s parlia¬ 
ment demanded to know what hap¬ 
pened to the estimated $1 billion 
which had been allocated for welfare 
by the finance ministry. The cause of 
the shortfall was unclear, but officials 
have been left worried that the dead¬ 
lock over forming a new government 
since March’s inconclusive election 
would ultimately lead to further fund¬ 
ing shortages. Whatever the cause, the 
welfare cut-off has been felt by aver¬ 
age Iraqis, while MPs have been col¬ 
lecting around $180,000 each in one 
of the world’s most oil-rich nations. 

Meanwhile, the Brookings Institute 
estimates that over 40% of Iraq’s pro¬ 
fessionals have fled since the US in¬ 
vaded in 2003 and, despite demand 
for their skills abroad, they often wind 
up in low sector jobs because their 
certifications and experience aren’t 


T his is the last paper of the 
year ... and what a year 2010 
was. Student militancy has been 
inspirational and shows what is 
in store. The Con-Dem spend¬ 
ing cuts, mass sackings and in¬ 
creased taxes will inevitably pro¬ 
duce a fightback. Sooner or later 
the working class will move into 
action. Already senior members 
of the government darkly talk of 
banning demonstrations, using 
water cannon and excuse outra¬ 
geous police brutality. Capital¬ 
ism in crisis is becoming more 
and more irrational and more and 
more authoritarian. 

But if our side is to beat the cuts 
and move forward the left needs 
to begin to take its responsibilities 
seriously. The existence of count¬ 
less confessional sects has become 
objectively reactionary. Principled 
unity is a matter of urgency, not 
just a nice idea. And, of course, that 
is where the Weekly Worker comes 
in. Everything we say, do and print 
is designed to get comrades think¬ 
ing critically and moving in the 
direction of unity. 

Next year we have big plans. 
A pamphlet on the crisis is being 
worked on, and, of course, we will 
be publishing a new version of the 
CPGB’s third programme. This is 
an important event for us because 
we envisage the Draft programme 
as providing the basis to unite not 


recognised, their English is often in¬ 
adequate and their understanding of 
the host culture is sometimes limited. 

“We hear these stories of the doc¬ 
tor who’s a nanny or the lawyer who’s 
driving a cab - it’s a waste of human 
capital,” said Tadd Wamester, manag¬ 
er of strategic initiatives for Upwardly 
Global, a New York-based non-profit 
agency that works with Iraqi refugees, 
but still there is no relief given to ei¬ 
ther the people who are bravely re¬ 
maining inside or the refugees who 
have been forced to flee since Iraq be¬ 
came a ‘shining’ example of Western 
democracy. 

Hussein Al-alak 
Iraq Solidarity Campaign 

Help 

The eviction operation planned by 
Basildon District Council against the 
Dale Farm community could now cost 
a staggering £13 million. That is the 
outlay Tony Ball, head of the coun¬ 
cil, is prepared to make to bulldoze 
90 homes and ‘clear’just five acres 
of so-called greenbelt which will be 
left vacant and derelict. 

In response to this ethnic-cleansing 
- promised in a bid to gain extreme 
rightwing votes in the May 2011 elec¬ 
tions - Dale Farm families are ask¬ 
ing supporters to come and stay with 
them when the eviction operation is 
announced. 

Camp Constant is being set up to 
help protect homes, children and old 
folk from Constant & Co, the notorious 
private bailiff firm hired by Basildon. It 
will come into existence when Basildon 
delivers its final 28-day quit notices to 
residents - probably in the new year. 
Please send a message to dale.farm@ 
btinternet.com if you can undertake 
any of the following: join the advance 
party setting up Camp Constant; spend 
at least one night at Camp Constant as 
part of a non-violent human shield; or 
join the rota of human rights monitors. 
David Landau 
email 


only the existing left but the work¬ 
ing class itself in a single Marxist 
party. 

Then there is our new website. 
Apart from a few technical glitches 
it is almost ready for launch. It will, 
I promise, be a great improvement 
on what we have had up to now. 
Better presentation, more interac¬ 
tion, etc. So we expect an increased 
web readership - which last week 
was counted at 12,385. 

Of course, our expenses have 
risen substantially over 2010 
while our income has nudged 
down. Something that must be 
rectified in 2011. So we need com¬ 
rades to donate more, and more 
comrades making donations and 
taking out standing orders. I am 
delighted to mention the following 
comrades: TD (£100), CM (£20). 
JR (£ 120), BH (£5), MH (£ 15) and 
RI (£50). Your donations took our 
total to £461. Short of our £1,250 
monthly target, but I always live 
in hope. 

Finally, can I convey seasonal 
greetings to all our readers, con¬ 
tributors and supporters. We will 
be back after a two week break in 
the first week of 2011 • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

We will be back 
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CHRISTMAS 


The Pagan winter 

Charles Dickens and his A Christmas carol are routinely 
represented as a conscience-pricking call for charity at this 
time of the year. But, argues Harley Filben, there is more to 
the novel than that. 


T he modem Christmas is not as 
old as it would like you to think 
- a Bacchanalian feast, in which 
the aim is to start eating in mid-after¬ 
noon and finish drinking in the small 
hours. The persistent influence of Pu¬ 
ritan and Calvinist Protestantism in 
the early period of bourgeois ascend¬ 
ancy in this country had rather differ¬ 
ent ideas on how to commemorate 
the birth of Our Lord - asceticism, 
sobriety, moral reflection ... 

The most enduring cultural docu¬ 
ment of the birth of ‘the festive season’ 
remains^ Christmas carol by Charles 
Dickens, which appeared in 1843, at 
the tail end of a renewed interest in 
pre-Puritan religious celebration. 
Indeed, that part of the novel on which 
moral instruction weighs least heavily 
- the third ‘stave’, the visit from the 
Ghost of Christmas Present - takes the 
form of a jaunt through the streets of 
London, alive with communal celebra¬ 
tion - snowball fights on the rooftops; 
the masses congregating in churches 
and chapels, “flocking through the 
streets in their best clothes, and their 
gayest faces”; the family feasts, in 
poor households and rich, miracu¬ 
lously free from social tension and 
unbearable in-laws. 

Dickens - and his protagonist, 
Scrooge - has to confront a contradic¬ 
tion here, between Christian religios¬ 
ity as a bulwark of the existing social 
relations of industrial exploitation and 
impersonal finance, and Christianity 
as an embodiment of shared, com¬ 
munal life. Like other contemporary 
Christmas revivalists, he endeavours 
to take the festival back, in some 
sense, ‘to its roots’, however mythi¬ 
cal these roots may be. Dickens in fact 
goes further back than anyone else - he 
somewhat daringly attempts to save 
Christmas by way of a return to a dis¬ 
tinctively Pagan spirituality. 

This is most visible in the homol¬ 
ogy between A Christmas carol and 
what is now known as ‘urban fan¬ 
tasy’. The latter (for example, Jim 
Butcher’s Harry Dresden novels, or 
Neil Gaiman’s Neverwhere ) rewrites 
the contemporary urban landscape as 
split between the everyday existence 
of its human residents and a clandes¬ 
tine demi-monde of demons, spectres 
and undead. Instead of presenting a 
fully-realised fantasy world, the fan¬ 
tastic functions as an oblique slant on 
a space we all (think we) recognise. 
(The allegorical resonances are gen¬ 
erally hard to miss - after all, cities 
really are divided spaces, ethnically 
and economically.) 


A Christmas carol is a peculiarly 
clear prototype for this more recent 
phenomenon. Into the utterly drab 
daily life of Ebenezer Scrooge there 
erupts a whole other London - popu¬ 
lated by ghosts in permanent limbo, as 
the cost of their failings in life: “the 
air filled with phantoms, wandering 
hither and thither in restless haste, and 
moaning as they went”. These unfor¬ 
tunates are apparently cut off from the 
living - their punishment is for it to 
be impossible for them to intervene 
in society; to be permanently cut off 
from a world they failed to improve 
in life. This agglomeration of spectres 
is the collective ghost of the rapacious 
front-end of capitalism. 

Of these spirits, apparently only 
Jacob Marley is able to overcome his 
isolation. He is as confused about this 
as Scrooge - “how it is that I appear 
before you in a shape that you can see, 
I may not tell. I have sat beside you 
invisible many and many a day”. As 
the protagonist of this tale, Scrooge is 
partly responsible - it falls to him to 
be the narrative link between the two 
cities. It is also implicitly a function 
of Christmas - like any good Pagan 
feast day, the way is open for fleeting 
communion with the dead. 

Apart from the dead in the 
strict sense, there are the spirits of 
Christmas, Past, Present and Yet To 
Come - perhaps part of an incompre¬ 
hensibly enormous pantheon of ani¬ 
mistic figures (indeed, Present claims 
to be one of many thousands of broth¬ 
ers). They are not cut off from the liv¬ 
ing - instead, their role is to intervene, 
strategically and (mostly) invisibly, 
in our lives. Present carries a torch, 
whose ashes, liberally sprinkled, bring 
jollity wherever they land; blissfully 
unaware, human subjects receive these 
gifts and imagine their happiness to 
be their own. 

Present is the only one to intervene 
in this way - he is fatally tied to the 
social moment (“my life upon this 
globe is brief ... it ends to-night”). 
Past obviously faces a different limi¬ 
tation, tied irrevocably to the weight 
of history which cannot be changed, 
only compulsively repeated. Both can 
speak, and frame what they display 
to Scrooge. 

The most traumatic encounter is 
with the shrouded, mute Yet-To-Come 

- Scrooge is shown his deathbed, his 
grave and, worst of all, the death of 
Tiny Tim, in complete ignorance as to 
the ontological status of these images 

- are they, with the mechanical inevita¬ 
bility of billiard-ball causality, already 

accomplished? Can 
they be changed? 
Only a twitch in 
the ghost’s hand in¬ 
dicates any which way 
- as well, perhaps, as the 
classic Kantian ethi¬ 
cal principle: “you 
can because you 
must!” 

LeeEdelman, 
an aggressive¬ 
ly polemical 
queer theo¬ 
rist (queer 
theory be¬ 
ing an off¬ 
shoot of 
continental 
thought con¬ 
cerned with 
opposing to 


gay identity politics various argu¬ 
ments for the social construction of 
gender and sexuality), is somewhat 
instructive here. His No future: queer 
theory and the death drive - impres¬ 
sively provocative, though fundamen¬ 
tally bonkers - argues that, in effect, 
queers are oppressed by the future. 
The future is won through reproduc¬ 
tion, in the strict sense - those outside 
of heterosexual reproduction will al¬ 
ways be vulnerable to the charge of, 
in effect, being in league with death. 
This ideology - the identification of 
sexual reproduction with ‘immortal¬ 
ity’, of transcending death - he calls 
“reproductive futurism”. 

The ultimate image of the repro¬ 
ductive future is the Child - in culture, 
the Child emotionally blackmails us 
into enslaving ourselves to a future 
from which (if we are queer, or oth¬ 
erwise alienated from the patriarchal 
family) we are otherwise excluded. 
Unsurprisingly, Edelman is not overly 
fond of Tiny Tim - the ultimate doe¬ 
eyed, helpless child, already crip¬ 
pled and doomed to an early grave if 
Scrooge does not change his ways; the 
child, after a fashion, who stares out at 
us from the front of innumerable char¬ 
ity flyers. In any case, Scrooge learns 
his lesson: “I will live in the Past, the 
Present and the Future”. Beforehand, 
he has lived in none of them - he has 
all but forgotten his past, he is alien¬ 
ated from his present, and he has no 
future. 

It is easy for a Marxist to caricature 
the ideological punch of Dickens’s 
novel - as a simple-hearted argument 
for bourgeois philanthropy, stemming 
from a moral horror at the degraded 
conditions of the poor in 19th century 
London. In fact, it is not quite so sim¬ 
ple. The Spirit of Christmas here is 
not the alienated charity of the Oxfam 
standing order form - rather, philan¬ 
thropy is linked with the recognition 
of the fact of social and communal 
life, that one’s fate is tied up with in¬ 
numerable others. 

Capitalism, presumably, goes on 

- but Scrooge’s conversion is about 
more than salving his conscience. It is 
about whether there will be a future at 
all - whether society can continue. In 
this gap, between the transformation 
of one individual and the reproduction 
of social relations, there is the utopian 
possibility of everything changing, 
which exists only because the celebra¬ 
tion of Christmas is a communal link 
between all. 

Dickens is not simply concerned 

- in the manner of charity fundrais¬ 
ers - that people suffer, but that they 
suffer alone. In their mutual isola¬ 
tion, they are cut off from the magic 
around them - the wailing ghosts of 
their ancestors, the animistic spir¬ 
its working in the present, and the 
mute, unknowable future which 
is nevertheless theirs to alter. Like 
the innumerable hordes of spectres, 
with the streets of London serving 
either as hell or purgatory, bound 
by ‘the chains they forged in life’, A 
Christmas carol persists as an index 
of our collective failure to enter into 
meaningful solidarity. We return to it 
annually, in its written form or in one 
of its many film adaptations - perhaps 
one day we will understand it better 
than as an unpaid advertisement for 
Oxfam, or (as Edelman does) a moral 
imperative to reproduce the same hell 
in perpetuity • 




Communist Forums 

London: 

Sunday February 6: ‘General strike - then what?’ Proposed debate 
between CPGB and The Commune. 

Venue and time to be confirmed. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk 
or check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays 6.45pm to 9pm. St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol 
Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

End violence against sex workers 

Friday December 17, 6.30pm: Conference, TUC Congress House, 
Great Russell Street, London WC1. Part of an international day of 
action. Speakers include: John McDonnell MP, Caroline Simpson 
(Sertuc), Maria Exall (CWU), Ana Lopes (International Union of Sex 
Workers). Refreshments and performances. 

Organised by GMB Sex Work and Adult Entertainment branch: 
sertucevents@tuc.org.uk. 

How long is indefinite 

Monday December 20, 6.30pm: Documentary Premiere, Mol’s 
Place, Macklin Street (off Drury Lane), London WC2. ‘How long is 
indefinite?- Detention without time limit in the UK’- looking at the 
absurd and inhuman detention system through the eyes of three people 
trapped in this limbo. Followed by Q&A with director Alexis Wood. 
RSVP essential: howlongisindefinite@hotmail.co.uk. 

End Gaza siege 

Monday December 28,1pm - 3pm: Vigil to mark the second year 
of the start of Operation Cast Lead, High Street Kensington, London, 
opposite the Israeli embassy (2 Palace Green, W8 4QB). 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign, CND, British Muslim 
Initiative, Stop the War, Friends of A1 Asqa, Palestinian Forum in 
Britain, Viva Palestine, Palestinian Return Centre, War on Want, 
Russel Tribunal on Palestine, Amos Trust, Green Party, ICAHD UK, 
Friends of Lebanon and PCS: info@palestinecampaign.org. 

Netroots 

Saturday January 8, 9am to 5pm: Event, Congress House, 

Great Russell Street, London WC1. A day of networking, training 
and strategy to inspire progressive activists working on the web. 
Tickets £5. 

Organised by Netroots UK: www.netrootsuk.org. 

Keep the post public 

Sunday January 9, 11.30am: Demonstration, Church Green, Witney, 
Oxfordshire. Taking the campaign to David Cameron’s constituency. 
Saturday January 29, 11.30am: March, Victoria Square, 
Birmingham. Speakers include: Billy Hayes (general secretary CWU) 
and Jack Dromey MP. 

Organised by CWU: info@cwu.org. 

Rebuild Labour 

Saturday January 15, 10am-4.30pm: Labour Representation 
Committee AGM and conference, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
London WC1 (Holborn tube). Speakers include: Tony Benn, Christine 
Blower (NUT), Katy Clark MP, Jeremy Corbyn MP, John McDonnell 
MP and Matt Wrack (FBU). 

Organised by the LRC: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

Rally for Gaza 

Tuesday January 18, 7pm: Rally, Conway Hall, Holborn, London. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign, CND, Stop the War, 
British Muslim Initiative, Friends of A1 Aqsa, Palestine Forum in 
Britain and Viva Palestine: info@palestinecampaign.org. 

National student assembly 

Saturday January 22: Provisional date for national student assembly. 
Organised by Education Activist Network. 
http://educationactivistnetwork.wordpress.com 

Right to Work conference 

Saturday February 12,11am to 5pm: National conference, Friends 
Meeting House, Euston Road, London NW1. Unite those in and out of 
work and build resistance to the cuts. 

Organised by Right to Work: www.righttowork.org.uk. 

TUC national demo against cuts 

Saturday March 26: National demonstration against cuts in public 
services. Assemble 1 lam Victoria Embankment, and march to a rally 
in Hyde Park. 

Organised by the Trade Union Congress, www.tuc.org.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Pause for thought 



T he Christmas vacation will in¬ 
evitably involve a pause in the 
student campaign against fee 
rises and cuts in universities and 
colleges and - in the 6th forms and 
further education sector - in defence 
of the education maintenance allow¬ 
ance (EMA). This is in the nature 
of things: it is harder for students to 
mobilise out of term. The pause will 
be and should be a pause for thought: 
where does the campaign go when 
everyone comes back next term? 

This article is an attempt to con¬ 
tribute to that process of thought. I 
don’t want to claim that its answers are 
certainly right or should be the end of 
a discussion, but rather to contribute to 
the necessary discussion. I offer three 
basic points. 

First: the use of force against the 
Con-Dems, their paymasters, and the 
paymasters’ other agents, is morally 
justified. This point has to be em¬ 
phasised and repeated as often as it 
takes, because we are already seeing 
a media campaign against ‘violence’ 
and fraudulent allegations that it is 
the work of ‘infiltrators’, and we will 
certainly see more of this crap in the 
next period. 

Second, and however: the display 
of student anger through what remain 
minority attempts to use force has real 
tactical limits, and those limits are 
rapidly approaching. We have seen 
militant demonstrations which have 
displayed a laudable fighting spirit. 
But when the police have had their act 
together - which has varied - the num¬ 
bers have not been enough to break 
the ‘kettles’ or to deter police attacks. 
The demonstrators represent broader 
support, but remain a minority. The 
movement needs to dig deeper into 
building up and connecting with the 
mass support - so far passive - for the 
cause, which certainly exists. 

Third: the movement needs to aim 
higher in what it fights for. Immediate 
defence of what exists against the 
Con-Dems’ obvious attempt to make 
it worse is an understandable start¬ 
ing point. But ‘what exists’ is already 
massively deformed by previous neo¬ 
liberal ‘reforms’ and the existing stu¬ 
dent fees arrangements. So there is 
a risk that by sticking to ‘defence of 
what exists’ the pass is sold: the cam¬ 
paign lacks an alternative vision, the 
Con-Dems are able to win grudging 
acceptance of the principle of their at¬ 
tack from people who aren’t students, 
lecturers or otherwise immediately in¬ 
volved, and the mobilisation peters out 
in a grumbling retreat. 

The responsibility for aiming 
higher rests in the first place with the 
left. United campaigns are excellent. 
But we also need a united party of the 
Marxist left to intervene in the public 
debates about the issue with an alter¬ 
native to the neo-liberal ‘human capi¬ 
tal’ theory of education which claims 
that education recipients should pay 
for ‘what they get’. 

Justified force 

The use of force by demonstrators - 
from the assault on Millbank to fight¬ 
ing back against the police kettles, to 
attempting to put fear on the royals - is 
morally justified. This is, as I said, the 
first and most fundamental point. It is 
the most fundamental because we are 
already having it drummed into us, 
and will hear it over and over again, 
that it is morally unjustified, will dam¬ 
age the campaign, is the work of‘ex¬ 
tremists’ and ‘infiltrators’, and so on. 

Fortunately, the initial gut reaction 
of many people to the ‘student unrest’ 
has been “good on them!” The Daily 


Mail was most disappointed to find 
in a poll of its readers that the major¬ 
ity still supported students. This was 
almost certainly an artificial result; but 
the artificial poll result reflected a cer¬ 
tain reality: relatively few people are 
led by the ‘violence’ to want to express 
an opinion against the students. 

However, the tidal wave of media 
against the most militant students will 
inevitably shift the climate to some 
extent. It is hard, if you are constant¬ 
ly lied to over a prolonged period, to 
hang on even to prior knowledge in¬ 
consistent with the lies - let alone to 
hang on to a mere gut instinct that it’s 
a good thing someone is fighting. We 
need to counter this wave of lies by 
explaining, patiently, over and over 
again, why the use of force against this 
government is morally justified. 

The basic starting point is that the 
use of force is a normal and humdrum 
element of modem capitalist society 
(and of all the societies that went be¬ 
fore it back to the beginnings of class 
society). Suppose you don’t pay your 
rent, mortgage or taxes. A court order 
will be obtained and bailiffs will come 
to enforce it. If significant resistance is 
anticipated, the bailiffs will be backed 
up by the police. Suppose you arm 
yourself sufficiently to drive the police 
away (say, with a gun) police marks¬ 
men will come and kill you. Suppose, 
like the Branch Davidians at Waco, 
Texas, in 1993, a larger group of you 
arm yourself sufficiently to defeat the 
police marksmen, full-scale military 
weapons (tanks and artillery) will be 
used against you. 

Such extreme cases are rare. But 


this rarity is because most people, 
most of the time, think that the law is 
legitimate and acceptable and put up 
with it, even if they grumble, when 
they lose out by law. For those who 
don’t put up, the ordinary humdrum 
laws remain backed by willingness 
of the state, if push comes to shove, 
to use extreme force to enforce them. 

The escalation does not always 
happen. Sometimes the state backs off 
from law enforcement. For this to hap¬ 
pen there have to be either powerfiil 
interests opposed to the law, or broad 
masses of people who think that the 
law, or its enforcement in this case, is 
illegitimate. 

The ‘powerful interests’ type of 
case can be seen in the Sunday trad¬ 
ing confrontation of 1994, where the 
large retailers faced down the govern¬ 
ment, or the fuel duty protests of2000, 
where the oil companies backed the 
trucker protesters and the government 
backed down. 

The ‘mass hostility’ type of case 
can be seen in the mass squatting 
movement of 1946, in the case of 
the Pentonville Five in 1972, where 
spreading mass strike action defeated 
the court order to jail the dockers, and 
in the poll tax struggles of 1989-91 
- especially in Scotland, where mass 
resistance inflicted partial defeats on 
the bailiffs. 

Sunday trading and the fuel duty 
protests in reality had also an element 
of mass support behind the opposi¬ 
tion to the laws. Christians and shop 
worker unions did not succeed in per¬ 
suading a majority that the Sunday 
trading laws were an acceptable use of 


state power. Nor did green campaign¬ 
ers succeed in persuading a majority 
on the fuel duty escalator. Without that 
mass backing, the state could not face 
down the retailers’ or the truckers’ de¬ 
fiance of the law. 

Law in general claims to set the 
limits of the legitimate use of force. 
Most people most of the time accept 
it as doing so. Even people who are 
in jail for crimes, though they may 
think that they ought not to be in jail, 
mostly think the laws in general jus¬ 
tify the use of force against (other) 
criminals. Conversely, the law defines 
what counts as ‘force’ in public argu¬ 
ment. Action which is legal is called 
‘peaceful’ though it involves coercing 
others; action which is illegal is called 
‘violent’ though it is initially merely 
unlawful entry into property or sitting 
down in the street. 

As the examples of defeats of the 
law given above show, the enforce¬ 
ment of laws ultimately rests on mass 
consent to the use of force to enforce 
them. If broad masses withdraw their 
consent to a particular law or a par¬ 
ticular use of law, the use of force to 
enforce it may become impracticable. 

The consent rests on two pillars. 
The first is the belief that the laws 
in general are broadly just. No-one 
thinks - for example - that the laws 
against murder, rape or burglary 
should be abolished. The second pil¬ 
lar is mass acceptance of, or ‘putting 
up with’, the state as such, or of the 
constitution. Thus we are constantly 
told by politicians and the media that 
‘violent’ protest is unacceptable in a 
democracy. The idea is that the pro¬ 


cedures by which laws are made bind 
us all to obey them. 

This would be fair enough if we 
lived in a democracy. Law-making 
and elections would then be a means 
by which we take collective decisions; 
and the minority would have to accept 
that the majority is entitled to have 
the decision carried out, even if it is 
wrong or unjust. 

But we do not live in a democracy. 
We live, on the contrary, in a ‘rule of 
law’ state. And what this means is that 
the state is fundamentally committed 
to defending the interests of property 
owners and creditors, even if this costs 
the lives of non-owners and debtors. 
This commitment is expressed strate¬ 
gically in the ‘rule of law’ itself, but 
more immediately in the form of in¬ 
stitutional corruption. 

Elections to parliament are fun¬ 
damentally governed by institutional 
corruption and fraud, through the 
role of the advertising-funded media. 
Lawsuits and judicial law-making 
are similarly governed by corruption 
through the ‘free market in legal ser¬ 
vices’. The 2010 election was unusu¬ 
ally fraudulent, because none of the 
parties were telling the truth about 
what they intended to do in relation 
to the cuts. 1 

Suppose a government has not been 
democratically elected, but still makes 
only just laws (like the law against 
murder). The law would remain a 
proper moral guide to the legitimate 
use of force: not because of the proce¬ 
dure by which the law was made, but 
because of its content. 

Suppose, however, a government 
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does not have a democratic basis, but 
proceeds to make unjust laws. Now 
there is no case for regarding the law 
as setting the limits of the legitimate 
use of force from the content of the 
law itself; and there is no case for re¬ 
garding the law as defining the limits 
of the legitimate use of force from the 
procedures by which the law has been 
created. The legislators have, in effect, 
become criminals: and the use of force 
against them is just as much morally 
justified as the use of force against any 
other criminal. 

This is the present situation. The 
financial industry got itself into deep 
trouble through speculation. We can 
admit that this was a necessary con¬ 
sequence of the normal development 
of the business cycle from boom to 
bubble: while it lasted, the financiers 
were still very well paid. The outgo¬ 
ing Labour government then used 
vast amounts of taxpayers’ money, 
borrowed money and simply invented 
money to bail out the financial indus¬ 
try. Now the new government - of par¬ 
ties which were very heavily funded 
by financiers - proposes that the rest 
of society should pay for the result¬ 
ing debts. But the financial industry 
and the ‘savers’ who gained from the 
speculation are not - except at trivial 
levels of new regulations - to pay. Oh 
no: that would be to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. 

This result is unjust. I do not mean 
by this that it is not in accord with a 
transhistorical value of justice or with 
some general moral standard of dis¬ 
tributive justice. I mean that it is con¬ 
duct which is unjust by the standards 
of capitalist society: if it was done 
by anyone other than a government, 
it would be recognised as theft and 
attract a substantial jail term. 2 

What we have with the Con-Dem 
cuts project is theft from the gener¬ 
al public, protected by the fact that 
the electoral system is institution¬ 
ally corrupt. This fact lies behind the 
widespread gut feeling that student 
demonstrators’ expressions of anger 
by using force are ‘OK’. It lies par¬ 
ticularly behind the hostility to the Lib 
Dem MPs who voted for the fee rise, 
whose promise to vote against student 
fee increases turns out to have been in 
substance dishonestly obtaining MPs’ 
and ministerial salaries by deception, 
contrary to section 15 Theft Act 1968 

- or, at best, to dishonestly making off 
without payment, contrary to section 
3 Theft Act 1978. 

The gut feeling is there because it 
is true. It is morally justified to use 
force against the Con-Dems, against 
their paymasters, and against their 
paymasters’ other agents. 

Tactically limited 

A guy points a gun at you and de¬ 
mands your money. It is morally jus¬ 
tified to use force to resist him. But 
this does not mean that it is always 
the best practical thing to do. On a 
larger scale, when William the Bastard 
brought his large gang of armed rob¬ 
bers into England in 1066, the Eng¬ 
lish were certainly morally entitled to 
fight; but Harold Godwinson would 
have been better advised to wait for 
reinforcements rather than - as he did 

- marching immediately to fight the 
invasion at Hastings with small forces. 

The student direct actions of the 
last few weeks have not been a real 
attempt to coerce the Con-Dems by 
the use of force into giving up their at¬ 
tack. Rather, the use of force has been 
a - strong - display of anger: a way of 
dramatically reinforcing the message 
of the strength of feeling against the 
government’s unjust scheme for priva¬ 
tising higher education and dumping 
the cost on graduates. The anger has 
been displayed. Where next? 

One possibility is to try to up the 
ante: more occupations, more street¬ 
fighting, and so on. Meanwhile, the 
government has upped the ante with 
more kettling and longer lasting ket¬ 
tles, police cavalry charges, an OTT le¬ 


gal charge of‘violent disorder’ against 
Charlie Gilmore over the ‘Cenotaph 
flag’ incident, and so on. In practice, it 
is likely that a good part of next term’s 
student political effort will have to be 
put into defence of those victimised 
after these protests. Meanwhile, the 
government has threatened to up the 
ante with kite-flying for the use of 
water cannon. 

Where does escalation lead? One 
historical possibility is May 1968 - 
all too fresh in the memory of many 
of today’s leaders of the far left. The 
injustice of the government’s actions 
is kept fresh in people’s minds by the 
street-fighting and brings to mind all 
the government’s other injustices; 
workers begin to come out on unof¬ 
ficial strikes, initially in protest against 
the repression; the political order is 
thrown into crisis. A more extreme 
version would be February 1917: both 
sides up the ante until the government 
begins to make more widespread use 
of lethal force; people get killed, but 
the illegal strikes and street fighting 
go on: the cops and soldiers begin to 
refuse orders to fire on demonstrators. 
That would, of course, be a revolution¬ 
ary crisis. In these patterns, the initial 
minority action brings out the broader 
masses and by doing so brings down 
the administration and its projects - or, 
in extreme cases, the state. 

Another historical possibility is the 
fate of direct action supporters in the 
US and Gennany (and other countries) 
growing out of the later 1960s student 
movement. The workers do not come 
out; the street fighting does not trigger 
a revolutionary crisis. The majority 
become demoralised and retreat. A 
minority who are still determined on 
direct action conclude that ‘you do 
need a Weatherman’: what you need 
is more effective use of force against 
the government and capitalist crimi¬ 
nals. Minority direct action slips over 
into individual terrorism. Terrorism 
becomes a ground for more wide¬ 
spread repression and consolidates 
a bloc of political support round the 
government. 

Which is the more likely outcome 
of a policy of continuation or esca¬ 
lation of minority use of force by 
the most militant students in 2011? 
Regrettably, the answer at the moment 
is the second. There is considerable 
anger among broad masses at the Con- 
Dem coalition and its cuts threat. But 
we have not reached the point which 
Lenin famously and perceptively iden¬ 
tified as the moment of revolutionary 
crisis: when the rulers cannot go on in 
the old way and the ruled will not go 
on in the old way. 

Revolutionary crises are less like 
earthquakes which come completely 
out of the blue, more like storms 
which are (usually) preceded by signs 
warning of the coming storm. The last 
period has been one of acute weakness 
of the workers’ movement and low 
and until recently declining levels of 
strike action. It is true that this decline 
has probably bottomed out and that 
strike action has begun, very slightly, 
to rise. But the movement remains 
very weak. In this context, the stu¬ 
dent direct actions have to be seen as 
at most a harbinger of a future storm: 
not its immediate starting point. 

The reality this implies is that 
minority student direct action is un¬ 
likely even to mutate into terrorism. 
If people stick with the direct action 
tactic past its initial legitimate and 
effective effect as an expression of 
anger, it is likely that they will in ef¬ 
fect be banging their heads on police 
batons in preference to finding a brick 
wall to bang them on. And the result 
will probably be really what Tory and 
Blairite commentators call it: ‘1970s 
re-enactment’, but without much 
impact. 

Dig deeper 

What has been said above is not an 
objection to the use of force or illegal 
action as such. It is merely a point 


about the tactical limits of minority 
forcible action. 

What follows from it is the need to 
work to increase the numbers actively 
involved. It is necessary to dig deeper 
into the broader passive support for 
the demonstrations and hostility to the 
government’s project. 

This sort of work is less spec¬ 
tacular, more tedious and more lo¬ 
calised than direct actions. It means 
unambiguous recognition that the 
advertising-funded media is part of 
the enemy, not an instrument that can 
be used by the movement. It therefore 
implies building up counter-networks 
of communication to allow the activ¬ 
ists to speak with the broader masses 
without media filtering. 

E-forms of communication have 
been creatively used, but in spite of 
their potential they have their own 
limits. 

Print is needed to make more sus¬ 
tained arguments: leaflets and regular 
campaign bulletins or local alternative 
press can counter the integration of 
the mainstream student press into the 
‘journalism career ladder’. 

Face to face argument and contact 
are needed to engage effectively with 
the arguments put in circulation by 
the enemy: student activists should be 
thinking of initiatives like, for exam¬ 
ple, canvassing the halls of residence 
door to door. Regular open meetings, 
not limited to the ‘practicalities’ but 
discussing wider issues of policy as 
well, are vital. These spread ideas, 
develop the ability of activists to 
defend themselves in argument with 
the hesitant or the hostile, and can 
increase the number of activists and 
their solidarity. 

For these tasks the student far 
left tends to substitute the idea of re¬ 
constructing, or democratising, the 
National Union of Students. A good 
example is provided by the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty’s leaflet for the 
December 9 actions: a third of a col¬ 
umn on local tasks, itself not bad; 
slightly more than a column on the 
NUS, the demand for an emergency 
NUS conference, and national unity 
of ‘activist’ student unions - pretty 
certainly diversionary. 3 

Treating the NUS as if it was a 
trade union has been a persistent 
weakness of the student left in the 
recent past. Focussing on the internal 
constitutional forms and mechanics 
of the NUS adds to this mistake the 
fundamental weakness of the recent 
policy of the far left in the real trade 
unions. That is, that the far left has 
given too much weight to efforts to 
win ‘left’ policy and elections within 
the normal bureaucratic framework 
of the unions, as opposed to efforts to 
rebuild the rank and file structures of 
the unions at the base and their effec¬ 
tive relationship with their members. 

Even so, I doubt any leftist trade 
union militant would argue for a 
main focus on the national bureau¬ 
cratic game in the midst of an actual 
industrial dispute: and to the very lim¬ 
ited extent that student unions can be 
analogised with trade unions at all, the 
present struggle with the government 
over fees is analogous to a dispute. 
The problem is to mobilise and to or¬ 
ganise at the base. 

Aim higher 

The far left’s comments on the strug¬ 
gle over fees are overwhelmingly sim¬ 
ply about the means of fighting this 
attack. Prominent in most of them is 
the idea of a student-worker alliance, 
to be created by students carrying the 
news of their struggle into the (cur¬ 
rently very weak) trade union branch¬ 
es, trades councils, etc, and by giving 
picket-line solidarity to industrial 
disputes. 4 The implicit assumption 
is made that the campaign is simply 
to defeat this attack - not to fight for 
anything more. 

The problem of building wider 
unity is necessarily connected to the 
issue of what the movement is fighting 


for. Certainly, trades councils (where 
they survive) and union branch meet¬ 
ings (perhaps, with luck, quorate) will 
be happy to pass supportive resolu¬ 
tions. Seeking mass support involves 
larger arguments. For many people 
who aren’t immediately contemplat¬ 
ing going to university in the near 
future, the false logic of Dearing and 
Browne - that graduates are the main 
beneficiaries of higher education (HE) 
through increased wages, so graduates 
should pay for it - has some degree of 
purchase. Activists seeking to mobi¬ 
lise mass support will need to counter 
these arguments. 

There are two possible respons¬ 
es. The first is to suggest ‘realistic’, 
merely marginal, changes. Thus the 
AWL leaflet remarks of the NUS that 
it (presumably meaning its leadership) 
“wants to tinker around the edges of 
the payment system but accepts as in¬ 
evitable (desirable, even) the idea of 
education as a paid-for commodity.” 

A variant is to assert that the money 
can come from somewhere else - with¬ 
out answering the argument of princi¬ 
ple. Thus the Socialist Workers Party 
suggests that bank bonuses last year 
were higher than the total university 
income from student fees in the same 
year: “Take the bonuses and abolish 
fees!” 5 

The real alternative is to argue in 
principle against the idea that HE is 
or should be a commodity. A step in 
this direction is taken by the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain’s 
‘Education workers’ advisory commit¬ 
tee steering group’. “The Communist 
Party regards education not only as a 
service to individuals which should be 
provided regardless of ability to pay, 
but also as a centrally important basic 
industry vital for the development of 
all aspects of an advanced society.” 
They propose that raising UK corpora¬ 
tion tax to the average in the G7 cen¬ 
tral capitalist countries would pay for 
higher education without fees. 6 

It’s a step in the right direction - but 
insufficient, for two reasons. The first 
is the question posed by the person 
who isn’t contemplating themselves or 
their kids going to university. OK, the 
money could be found by increasing 
corporation tax (assuming this didn’t 
lead to a flight of capital, causing the 
higher tax rate to bring in lower re¬ 
turns). But if corporation tax is to be 
increased, why spend it on students 
rather than on hospitals, or social ser¬ 
vices, or nurseries, or any of the other 
activities facing cuts? 

The second reason is that the argu¬ 
ment of principle - that education is 
“a centrally important basic industry 
vital for the development of all aspects 
of an advanced society” - is deeply 
ambiguous, because it is half-way to 
being within the terms of the nation¬ 
alist argument that HE is essential to 
‘British competitiveness’. Suppose 
it turned out that HE didn’t increase 
national competitiveness. Surely the 
CPB comrades would still think that it 
should be provided regardless of abil¬ 
ity to pay. But why? 

The answer is that education at all 
levels is not, and should not be, mere¬ 
ly training to fill your future assigned 
role in society. It is, and should be, 
the provision of the means of access 
to the riches of choices and culture 
which the society is capable of pro¬ 
viding. Governments ration it out and 
give it grudgingly in order to keep the 
poor in their place. HE is, and should 
be, education for power, for the abil¬ 
ity to form your own rational opinions 
and participate in social discussions 
in the face of imperfect and contra¬ 
dictory information and uncertainty. 
This is a political right, an aspect of 
citizenship. 

It is this political character of HE 
that - on the negative side - produces 
too many Oxford politics, philoso¬ 
phy and economics graduates in the 
leaderships of the main parties. It is 
this political character which makes 
it obviously and scandalously unjust 


that graduate MPs who studied un¬ 
der the old grants regime should pull 
the ladder of access to HE up behind 
themselves. 

This political character means that 
HE should be available freely to all 
who want it. There are, of course, 
practical prerequisites - for example, 
it is no use trying to do a humanities 
degree without prior effective litera¬ 
cy or a science degree without fairly 
well-developed prior maths; but the 
real prerequisites are a lot lower than 
the hurdles which are set by the annu¬ 
al competition for university places. 
This approach, then, means fighting 
for an expansion of HE, not the mere 
maintenance of what already exists. 
It means in particular an expansion of 
adult education and mature access to 
university education. 

What is involved in aiming high¬ 
er is an alternative vision of society. 
For Browne, and the Con-Dems who 
have adopted his report, their vision 
is of a society purely governed by the 
capitalist market: in which everything 
has a price and nothing a value. The 
alternative is a society whose aim is 
the fullest and most rounded possible 
development of every human being. 
The name of that aim is communism. 

Why aren’t the far left working 
away in this campaign to propagate 
this alternative vision of society, which 
also represents an alternative vision of 
the role of education? The answer is a 
combination of two illusions. The first 
is the illusion that ‘moderate demands 
but militant action’ (Tony Cliff) is the 
way forward. ‘Transitional demands’ 
and ‘the transitional method’, as inter¬ 
preted by the modem Trotskyist left, is 
merely a variant on the same idea. The 
place it leads to is either the cul-de-sac 
of minority direct action, if we stick 
to the ‘militant action’ side; or merely 
tailing the Labourites, if we are willing 
to settle for less. 

The second illusion is sectarian¬ 
ism. The SWP tries to speak to broad 
masses or ‘newly radicalising forces’ 
by blocs with the Labourites, and tries 
to ignore the rest of the far left ‘sects’. 
The same is true of the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales ... and of the 
AWL ... and so on. The same is most 
of the way true of the Morning Star’s 
CPB. But the result is that for each 
competing group, the level of politi¬ 
cal argument has to be lowered to fit 
the aim of a bloc with the Labourites. 
When broad masses or ‘newly radi¬ 
calising forces’ are actually engaged 
in action, what they see of the left is 
57 varieties - selling pretty much the 
same product. 

The movement needs the vision of 
an alternative society that Marxism of¬ 
fers. To present that vision, however, 
we need to overcome sectarian divi¬ 
sions and create a real - even if, in the 
first place, small - communist party • 
Mike Macnair 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. More detail on these points in my articles in 
this paper: ‘Sleaze is back’ July 20 2006; ‘It is not 
enough to call for abolition of anti-union laws’ 
April 8 2010; ‘From an instrument of deception’ 
April 29 2010. 

2.1 do not mean by this to retract what I said a 
couple of weeks ago (‘Arming the resistance’ 
Weekly Worker December 2 2010) about the un¬ 
derlying motive of the cuts being to maintain 
London’s standing as a global financial centre. 
Theft is still theft when its underlying motive is 
not personal enrichment but (for example) to give 
someone else’s money to charity. 

3. http://www.workersliberty.org/ 

files/101209students.pdf. Also and more detail in 
Dan Randall, ‘NUS fails to back its members: its 
members must turn it upside down’ December 7 
2010, http://www.workersliberty.org/sto- 
ry/2010/12/07/nus-fails-back-its-members-its- 
members-must-tum-it-upside-down. 

4. AWL leaflet, above n3, and editorial, Solidarity 
December 8; ‘Mass walkout shows the way - now 
let’s link up students and workers’ Workers ’Pow¬ 
er November 27; ‘The fight goes on against fees 
and cuts’ The Socialist editorial December 8; 
‘Workers’ support for students is key’ Socialist 
Worker December 18. 

5. Socialist Worker editorial December 11. 

6. ‘Education experts set out fair alternative to tu¬ 
ition fees’ Morning Star December 13. 
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Eyewitness in Whitehall 

Who caused the violence on the December 9 stop fees and cuts demonstration? Organised thugs and 
street gangs - as alleged by home secretary Theresa May? This first-hand account, written by a Labour 
Representation Committee activist, clearly shows that it was the baton-swinging riot police. They were 
well-organised and bent on confrontation 


T he demo started (for most peo¬ 
ple) with a rally in Malet Street 
from 12 noon, with speakers 
including John McDonnell (who I 
chatted to before he addressed the 
crowd and dashed off to parliament) 
and Clare Solomon (de facto NUS 
leader in many people’s eyes). I 
would guess there were about 10,000 
people at this point, with banners 
from the RMT, PCS, TSSA and a 
Unison branch. We picked up hun¬ 
dreds more at Kings and LSE on the 
way, met up with student delegations 
from South Bank University and 
Goldsmiths at Trafalgar square, and 
others just made their way straight to 
Parliament Square. 

We marched off peacefully around 
Russell Square, down Southampton 
Row and Kingsway, through Aldwych 
(LSE) and onto the Strand (Kings) 
towards Trafalgar Square. I later 
learned we were supposed to walk 
down Whitehall towards Parliament 
Square. This would have been difficult 
since there was a two-deep police line 
in full riot gear, supplemented further 
down Whitehall by a barrier of police 
vans and further police lines. 

So we rushed through Admiralty 
Arch, turned left down Horse Guards 
Road and then left via Birdcage Walk/ 
Great George Street into Parliament 
Square. There were heavy police 
lines (full riot gear, batons drawn) in 
front of parliament reinforced with 
metal barriers, bags of sand (not the 
puny sandbags you see people using 
- usually in vain - to stop their house 
flooding, but wholesalers’ tarpaulin 
bags full of sand, which had crates 
underneath them showing they had 
to be lowered into position by fork¬ 
lift truck), and police vans. These also 
covered the exits to Millbank and over 
Westminster Bridge. Victoria Street 
also had a police line (again full riot 
gear, batons drawn). 

As the rest of the protest flowed 
into Parliament Square via Birdcage 
Walk/Great George Street there was 
some milling about while protestors 
got acclimatised to their new sur¬ 
roundings and evaluated the lay of the 
land. Whitehall was closed off, but 
far beyond Downing Street (though 
police lines would later move further 
down), as were exits through King 
Charles Street and via the Ministry of 
Defence building. After demonstrators 
were in Parliament Square/Whitehall 
the police put lines on Birdcage Walk/ 
Great George Street. It was therefore, 
by 2pm, a large kettled area - though 
at that point fairly spacious. 

What made the area even more spa¬ 
cious was the liberation of Parliament 
Square - the metal fences were tom 
down quickly and people flooded into 
the square, set up camps - lighting fires 
to keep warm - and set up music sys¬ 
tems (sometimes just mobile phones 
on speaker setting) and there was a 
carnival atmosphere. 

Attempts were made to break 
through towards parliament, but these 
were fairly futile, given the obstacles, 
and attempts were soon abandoned. 
At this point I took a stroll up the 
sparsely-populated Whitehall. The 
cafe next to the Red Lion pub was 
open and serving protesters (it was 
packed, so on a ‘one-in, one-out’ ba¬ 
sis). As I walked back down Whitehall 
I saw the young man swinging from 
the cenotaph flag. He seemed to be 
shouting ‘wahey’ as he swung. It was 


not an attempt to desecrate the statue, 
just a perhaps misjudged attempt to 
show off and alleviate the boredom. A 
couple of police moved towards him 
shouting and he immediately jumped 
down and ran off into the crowds at 
Parliament Square. 

As I re-entered the square there was 
a surge at the Victoria Street comer of 
the square. An Asian man walked past 
me with a nasty cut/graze on his head. 
The police were becoming increas¬ 
ingly violent, with sporadic charges 
into the crowd by police on horseback. 
The crowd panicked the first time, ran 
and stampeded. A few people fell over 
in the melee; there were a couple of 
damaged ankles. The second time we 
had spread the word: “link arms”; 
that way no one falls, no one can be 
cmshed; and the crowd stood firm. As 
the horses drew back and lines of riot 
police re-formed, people picked up 
anything they could and hurled it at the 
police. I saw sticks, coins, drinks cans 
and plastic bottles, all thrown by peo¬ 
ple around me. I also saw one young 
man (probably a teenager) reach into a 
bag, pick up two eggs, give one to his 
mate - and they hurled them at police. 
All this was utterly futile - but it made 
everyone feel better. Yes, they could 
baton us, push us, beat us and charge 
us, but we weren’t accepting their au¬ 
thority or showing the respect they had 
so clearly lost. A chant went up: “get 
those animals off those horses”. There 
was still an element of the carnival at¬ 
mosphere and good solidarity among 
protesters cmshed together. 

Blood 

When the crowd was unmoved by 
the horse charge, riot police on foot 
moved in and scattered people with 
incredible violence, swinging batons 
wildly and charging at the crowd. 
Another two men with bloodied 
heads walked past me. One was be¬ 
ing propped up by another protester 
and looked dazed; I noticed that blood 
was spurting (not just leaking) out of 
the side of his head by his temple. As 
people reacted to this, his assister put a 
hat or glove (something woollen, any¬ 
way) over the wound and pressed it. 

This batoning action had opened up 
space in the crowd for another horse¬ 
back charge. A large police on a white 
horse came charging towards me. I 
moved to the side and hurled abuse 
(Mum, feminists - I’m not proud of 
what I said). The red-faced six-foot- 
plus burly cop leaned over from his 
horse and shouted “fucking come on 
then”. Anything to hand rained down 
on the mounted police again; people 
threw and swung sticks that had been 
holding placards. As the riot police 
charged again a shout went up: “This 
way” - to move on to another ‘exit’ 
(I put this in inverted commas since 
you couldn’t actually exit anywhere). 

I could hear that others were throw¬ 
ing firecrackers - presumably in an 
attempt to spook the horses (perhaps 
this worked as I later learned one po¬ 
lice was thrown from his horse). I later 
saw evidence of ‘paint bombs’ (I heard 
someone say they used condoms for 
them - useful tip!) having been thrown 
as I saw the paint-splattered uniforms 
of some police. There was one mo¬ 
ment of idiocy when a young man tried 
to throw a metal pole (detached from 
the fencing that had been ripped down 
around Parliament Square) towards 
police. He was at least 10 lines back 


from the front - and the pole landed 
about three or four people in front of 
him (he was no Tessa Sanderson). Two 
or three people near him turned round 
and shouted at him immediately and 
even the two mates he was with looked 
sheepish and pulled him back out of 
this part of the protest. The person it 
hit was unharmed, knocked but not 
hurt (mercifully I think it landed on 
their shoulder). 

I took time out at this stage - walked 
around Parliament Square - and then 
noticed that a line of riot police on 
Whitehall had moved right down in 
front of the Red Lion pub, across the 
street - and was pressing forward to 
seal off Whitehall completely. Police 
vans (about 8 to 10 of them) had also 
been moved to the Parliament Square 
end of Whitehall. This was now a tight 
kettle and tensions rose. 

I saw a surge towards the right hand 
side of Whitehall (on the corner by 
the Parliament Street entrance into 
the parliamentary estate and the TSO 
bookshop) and headed over. Within ten 
to 15 minutes we had broken through 
and charged up the road. What I (and 
many others) hadn’t realised was that 
there was a metal fence (protecting 
roadworks - a four foot wide, four 
feet deep trench for about 50 yards up 
Whitehall) between the road and the 
pavement, and we were corralled on 
the pavement between the buildings 
to our right and the metal fence to our 
left. A shout went up that riot police 
had covered the exit from this ‘tunnel’ 
50 yards up. The only solution was to 
tip the metal fence into the ditch, and 
exit that way onto Whitehall - it top¬ 
pled to form a makeshift bridge across 
in places! Buoyed by our success, the 
kettle was breached further along and 
a new stream of people joined us as 
the police line fragmented in despair 

- though one cop, in anger or panic, 
started swinging violently. 

It was at this stage I looked up and 
noticed another section of protesters 
was kettled further up Whitehall - be¬ 
hind the cenotaph. Again buoyed by 
seeing thousands of protesters charg¬ 
ing towards them, they also broke 
through and the police pulled back 

- with much baton swinging along 
the way. Their 8-10 police vans were 
now kettled with us. One police officer 
ran towards a group of four students 
standing (that is all they were doing) 
near a police van. He violently threw 
the smallest one to the ground and the 
other three turned around and faced 
him. He drew his baton and found 
himself with his back against the 
van with a group of 20 or so students 
shouting at him. He cowered back and 
was withdrawn by two other police 
who saw he had put himself in stupid 
situation. 

At this point, the crowd had room 
again - we had taken back Whitehall 
past the Red Lion pub. One line of 
riot police remained in front of the 
vans at the Parliament Square end of 
Whitehall, and became the target for 
a hail of debris flying at them - all 
of which bounced off, but they were 
clearly under attack and hundreds of 
people were enjoying the role rever¬ 
sal of the police being penned in and 
scared. The identifiable debris includ¬ 
ed drinks bottles (glass and plastic), 
drinks cans, flares (red flame, not bell- 
bottomed trousers), firecrackers, small 
chunks of concrete, placard sticks and 
coins. 


I took up a nice seat on the concrete 
balustrades in front of the Treasury 
building. From here I could see that 
while the police were protecting the 
vans at the front (most protesters were 
in Parliament Square still) one young 
man spray-painted ‘SCUM’ in 3-foot 
high letters on the side of the police 
van. 

Shortly after this I heard news of 
the vote in parliament - we had lost 
by 21 votes (others may have heard 
this earlier). I got talking to some sixth 
form students as I sat on the wall. 
To our left (up Whitehall towards 
Trafalgar Square) we could see police 
lines re-forming and mounted police 
heading towards us. The woman next 
to me said “we’ll be alright, we’re on 
this wall”. As I knew then, her opti¬ 
mism was misplaced: as the police 
lines pressed up we were crushed and 
the most brutal part of the night was 
about to occur. 

The police lines moved in quickly 
and I was about to jump down when I 
realised there was no longer any space 
beneath me. The police were kettling 
the protest tightly, hitting people with 
riot shields and swinging the occa¬ 
sional baton at head height. The mood 
was panic now. Young people - mostly 
16-19, I’d estimate - around me began 
complaining that they couldn’t breathe. 
I was still stuck on the wall, both feet 
on the ledge and standing now rather 
than casually sitting. A young man 
looked up at me, his terrified girlfriend 
crying in his chest, and asked “can you 
tell them [the police] to stop pushing”. 
I did, as did several others. A couple of 
people away I noticed another person 
had fainted. She was only still standing 
since there was no room for her to fall. 
By now many people were shouting or 
screaming I looked one police in the 
eye and shouted “people are getting 
crushed, move back”. His snarled reply 
was “flick off’ as he swung his shield 
against the unfortunate people in the 
front of this kettle, pushing up even 
more - as did the entire police line. 

I looked over the wall and saw 
the police on that line had pushed up 
further, and that I could have actually 
jumped over behind the police line - or 
at least kicked an officer in the head 
(not saying I wanted to, just that the 
opportunity was there) - but so tight 
was the crush that I couldn’t lift my 
feet off the ledge now. I admit I was 
a little panicked at this point since 
the police line was only two people 
away from me and if somehow it had 
surged forward, with my feet trapped I 
wouldn’t have been able to move away 
from the baton and shield swinging 
police. 

People had now managed to some¬ 
what revive the woman who had faint¬ 
ed - she now seemed to be somewhere 
between dazed and the early stages of 
a panic attack. People manoeuvred 
themselves to push her through to 
the front so she could be let out. How 
did the Met respond to this semi-con¬ 
scious helpless small young woman 
being pushed towards her with cries 
of “let her out”, and “get her help”? 
She was bludgeoned around the head 
with a riot shield and told to get back. 
These mostly passive students were 
becoming increasingly enraged. The 
police eventually realised the woman 
was in trouble and pushed her through 
the lines behind them - her friend was 
not allowed to go through with her and 
was hit with a riot shield in the face 


for her polite and desperate attempts 
to help her friend. 

I, and my sole remaining wall- 
stander, used the opening created by 
her departure to slip down to the pave¬ 
ment. We had a crush of people to our 
right and behind us, a wall to our left 
and a violent police line just in front of 
us. Another protester was having dif¬ 
ficulty breathing, and people hesitated 
before squeezing her through to the 
police line. She was bundled through, 
but her friend (I’d guess both were 15) 
was not allowed through and was cry¬ 
ing - scared and now alone. I climbed 
back on the ledge and looked a police 
in the eye and shouted “tell this lot to 
fucking move back, someone’s going 
to get killed”. To be fair, she did look 
in shock herself. I shouted again at the 
police on this side “are you fucking 
thick, move back you fucking idiots”. 
Several others were even less polite. 
With many people screaming, there 
was a genuine fear that people might 
actually get crushed or killed. 

Police tactics 

Every police I saw was dressed in riot 
gear from the off. It’s worth dwell¬ 
ing on what this means. The police 
are cocooned in heavily padded and 
(I’m told) Kevlar-plated body armour. 
They have riot shields and batons 
(thick metal truncheons over a foot 
long) which rained down on protestors 
throughout. They’re also wearing fit¬ 
ted blue riot helmets, with chinstraps 
and visors that cover from just above 
their eyeline down to their neck, and 
finished with boots with steel toecaps 
- which were used to kick protesters. 

They are virtually impenetrable. 
How any police got hurt is a mys¬ 
tery to me. The one police injury I 
did hear about from other protestors 
was when a police was bucked off his 
horse and then trampled by same ani¬ 
mal (come the revolution we should 
knight it and stable it in the Chapel 
of St Mary Undercroft). Please also 
understand the police on horseback are 
wearing the same riot gear and, from 
their mounted position, were batoning 
protestors in the head (if anyone’s seen 
the cavalry charge in Braveheart, it 
was reminiscent). If not, just watch 
Youtube, the aerial footage is perhaps 
clearer, but the street level shots bring 
home the frightening reality of being 
charged by mounted police. 

When we reached (and then 
breached) Parliament Square, there 
were lines of baton wielding police on 
Victoria Street, across Parliament (sev¬ 
eral deep), Millbank and Westminster 
Bridge, further up Whitehall (two 
separate lines), and around the MoD 
and Downing Street, and blocking off 
King Charles Street. There was clearly 
not any intention to facilitate a peace¬ 
ful march. Soon Great George Street/ 
Birdcage Walk was blocked off too. 

Soon after, lines of mounted police 
on horseback were visible in Victoria 
Street and up Whitehall. Protestors 
trying to break through the kettle 
at both these points were regularly 
charged by police on horseback. 

I’ve been on many protests and 
demonstrations before, been kettled, 
shoved, batoned, kicked by the Met 
Police but I have never witnessed that 
level of violence. I am amazed no one 
was killed - either by being crushed, 
hit over the head or trampled by horses. 
The police were aggressive, violent 
and rude from the beginning. • 
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TURKEY 


Eggs vs truncheons 

The student movement is militant, but mass involvement is hampered by a divided left, says Esen Uslu 



Police confront students 


T he battle between leftwing stu¬ 
dents, protesting against the 
straightjacket imposed on the 
higher education system by the su¬ 
preme education council (YOK) on 
the anniversary of its foundation rose 
to new heights late this year. 

YOK was established by the mili¬ 
tary junta of 1980, and the logic of the 
military regime was to put an end to 
the revolutionary activity ingrained 
in the universities during the 60s and 
70s. Implementing the junta’s agenda 
for higher education, YOK made the 
police an essential component of uni¬ 
versity life - far more important than 
the lecturers. What remained of the 
autonomy of university councils was 
eradicated. Administrations imposed 
by YOK were made to follow a thin 
and straight line. 

Student participation in the running 
of universities became an anathema, 
and student unions or other organisa¬ 
tions were banned. Any opposition to 
the dictats of YOK by students meant 
immediate expulsion, and any such 
activity by the faculty ended with 
sacking. A large number of lecturers, 
including internationally renowned 
professors with left or liberal leanings, 
were dismissed. 

While the junta regime formally 
ended and civilian rule was estab¬ 
lished nearly three decades ago, YOK 
has acted as one of the main instru¬ 
ments of the Kemalist military and 
civilian bureaucracy. Essentially YOK 
was established as a bulwark against 
the “danger of communism” - the 
paranoia of the cold war years. But it 
has also assumed an important role in 
regards to other items on the Kemalist 
agenda. The Kurdish freedom move¬ 
ment and political Islam were deemed 
to be in conflict with the national inter¬ 
ests of Turkey, and any such activity 
in the universities was severely pun¬ 
ished. The banning of headscarves in 
universities in 1982 was part of the 
same agenda implemented by YOK. 

Meanwhile, state-financed free 
university education was gradually 
replaced with pay-as-you-go private 
or foundation universities. These be¬ 
came the most sought after higher 
education establishments, and charge 
exorbitant fees. State scholarships, 
education credits, and state-funded 
cheap accommodation for university 
students were gradually phased out. 
Even those remaining state univer¬ 
sities which provide considerably 
cheaper education charge fees under 
many guises, and those fees increase 
every year at a rate exceeding the an¬ 
nual inflation rate. 

The quality of education and at¬ 
tainment levels are patchy. Just a few 
days ago the press reported that some 
language preparatory schools at newly 
formed universities in Anatolian cities 
and towns finished the last academic 
year with a 90% failure rate. Neither 
the university administrations nor 
YOK were prepared to hear the griev¬ 
ances of students, nor their opinions 
and ideas. The atmosphere of univer¬ 
sity life is still oppressive. 

Accumulated 

problems 

When the AKP (Justice and Develop¬ 
ment Party) was in opposition, one of 
its election promises was to curb the 
authority of YOK, especially with re¬ 
spect to the headscarf issue. In gov¬ 
ernment for the last seven years, they 
have failed to keep this promise. Even 
in political Islamist circles they were 
blamed for cowardice and subservi¬ 
ence to the military-civilian tutelage. 


The government gradually replaced 
those on the YOK council and even¬ 
tually gained the upper hand in the 
council. Prominent Kemalist rectors 
were replaced with Islamist ones, and 
the fonner rector of Istanbul university 
was detained and later charged with 
directing a plot for a military takeover. 
However YOK and the straightjacket 
it has imposed on higher education 
remained untouched. While the AKP 
government has halted implementa¬ 
tion of the headscarf ban, it preferred 
not to alter the legislation which gave 
draconian powers to YOK. The bid 
to amend the constitution was turned 
down by the constitutional court in 
2008 and that made it wary. 

The AKP government was obliged 
to undertake a partial amendment of 
the constitution early this year in order 
to remove in-built Kemalist resistance 
in the courts and judiciary. However, 
the decision was made not to include 
reform of YOK and other “supreme 
councils” - the junta imposed legacies 
on public administration. During the 
campaign for the constitutional refer¬ 
endum, student grievances were used 
along with the promise of a brand new 
constitution which would follow the 
2011 spring elections. So expectations 
were raised. 

Student life has not improved a 
bit since the government’s success 
in the referendum, however. A court 
case that started two years ago against 
18 students for protesting against the 
prime minister ended with convic¬ 
tions and sentences of 18-months, 
suspended for five years. At the end 
of October, disciplinary proceedings 
against 50 students in Istanbul techni¬ 
cal university - who staged a demon¬ 
stration - saw suspensions of one year 
to 18 months. Students then erected a 
tent in front of the university gates in 
protest. There have been many similar 
incidents. 

An impending general election, 
the anti-AKP mood and heightened 
expectations of reform has given an 
added impetus to the student move¬ 


ment. This led to the December 4 dem¬ 
onstration in front of the Dolmabahce 
palace - on the coast of the Bosporus 
in Istanbul - where the prime minister 
was due to meet the university rec¬ 
tors and top YOK officials. Students 
demanded representation but were 
turned down. 

Scuffles in 
Istanbul 

Organisers invited students from oth¬ 
er cities. Early in the day the police 
stopped three buses with about 150 
students on board at they approached 
Istanbul. Police penned them into a 
parking site, checked IDs and then 
informed them that they could not 
enter the city - in a blatant contraven¬ 
tion of their constitutional rights. The 
students were having none of it. They 
poured out of the buses and staged an 
impromptu demonstration, which was 
brutally attacked using tear-gas and 
truncheon charges. 

Istanbul students did march to¬ 
wards Dolmabahce. However, at a 
junction quite some distance from the 
palace, they were stopped and told to 
disperse. While organisers engaged 
in negotiations police chiefs, a scuf¬ 
fle broke out and once again teargas 
and truncheon charges followed. The 
police pressed their attack and chased 
the students onto the roads and into a 
nearby park. Some were captured, oth¬ 
ers were detained but all were badly 
beaten. A video of both incidents can 
be seen on YouTube (www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=r9vZaVD4600). 

While the press carried extensive 
reports, the government and YOK 
took the attitude that the best form of 
defence is offense. They took the side 
of the police and their speeches were 
full of spite and venom against the 
students. Media reporting also came 
in for stick. However, once opposition 
parties joined in the debate some AKP 
members felt obliged to publicly dis¬ 
tance themselves from police brutality. 


A salvo of eggs in 
Ankara 

The Istanbul attack greatly heightened 
tensions. Despite that, Suheyl Batum, 
new general secretary of the CHP (Re¬ 
publican People’s Party, the Kemalist 
party affiliated to the Socialist Interna¬ 
tional), and Burhan Kuzu, a prominent 
AKP member of parliament and the 
head of constitutional commission, 
decided to grace the “Constitution in 
Turkey” conference at the Political 
Science Faculty of Ankara university 
with their presence. Police had been 
warned that demonstrations were 
likely on December 8 due to student 
opposition to the AKP government 
and CHP’s failure to clearly defend 
their rights. 

The PSF was famous during the 
late 60s when a new generation of 
revolutionary leaders cut their teeth 
in politics. Many of those prominent 
leaders were dead by 1972, but their 
legacy survived into the revolutionary 
organisations of 70s and 80s. The hall 
where the conference was to be held 
was the venue of forums that shaped 
the student movement over those 
years. The mood of 68 has always 
been in the air there. 

During the morning session Batum 
was booed and hissed. He left without 
having a chance to speak. Kuzu, the 
AKP MP, came to the rostrum amid 
boos and hisses, but was hit with a 
hail of eggs. His minders tried in vain 
to shield him with umbrellas. Kuzu 
insisted on staying on the rostrum, and 
in protest the students left the hall and 
gathered in the corridors. They kept 
him and his entourage trapped until 
a large group of plainclothes police 
and private security guards forced 
their way in to rescue him. The stu¬ 
dents were dispersed with teargas and 
truncheons. 

The ensuing political hullabaloo 
has yet to subside. However the ac¬ 
tual state of the student movement 
deserves closer attention. Even today, 
30 years after the military takeover of 


1980, there is no democratically elect¬ 
ed student organisation open to the 
students of a faculty or a university, 
let alone a country-wide organisation. 

The left political parties have tried 
to fill the vacuum by creating student 
organisations with a limited range and 
scope. Unsurprisingly, the multitude 
of groups, initiatives, collectives and 
unions with diverse political aims are 
unable to mobilise a large segment of 
the student body. 

During the flag-waving nationalist 
demonstrations in the spring of 2007 
almost all student organisations - ex¬ 
cept those under the direct control of 
the nationalist-Kemalist-junta - stood 
against them. However, they had dif¬ 
fering attitudes to the headscarf issue. 
While some took the angle of individ¬ 
ual freedoms, others took an anti-AKP 
and anti-Islamist stance. 

In the last two years we have seen 
the anti-AKP stance gain momentum 
among those organisations. But as 
it gained momentum and the mili¬ 
tancy of their activities increased, 
the level of mass participation re¬ 
duced. Despite all the heightened 
expectations and politically charged 
atmosphere there were no mass 
demonstrations. 

Divergent student 
left 

While the European student move¬ 
ment has mobilised en masse, in Tur¬ 
key students conspicuously lack such 
a movement. The political agendas of 
the left student groups were spread be¬ 
tween quite divergent poles. 

The extent of political divergence 
became apparent once more just a 
couple of days ago when the student 
group close to the ODP (Freedom and 
Democracy Party) attacked the poet 
Roni Margulies - who used to be a 
prominent member of the Socialist 
Workers Party in London, and nowa¬ 
days is a columnist in the liberal Taraf 
daily in Turkey - with eggs and paint- 
balls, at a conference where a Kurdish 
mayor, a representative of the Turkish 
minority in Greece and a prominent 
Greek human rights activist were also 
to speak. 

Their pretext was that Roni has “at¬ 
tacked revolutionary values and dis¬ 
honoured revolutionary dignity.” The 
Kurdish youth from the BDP (Peace 
and Democracy Party) who were stew- 
arding the conference clashed with 
them in the hall and outside. Then 
the attackers held a press conference, 
and claimed that when they tried to 
demonstrate they had been attacked 
by a lynch-mob. 

Actually a similar attack on Roni 
was undertaken by the same group last 
year. At that time the leadership of the 
ODP defended the attack. This time, 
however, they have distanced them¬ 
selves. It is apparent that important 
aspects of the divergence of political 
aims in the student movements focus 
on the Kurdish issue. 

There are many voices on the left 
harking back to the legacy of 68, and 
talking up the importance of the recent 
upsurge of the student movement in 
breaking the hegemony of the estab¬ 
lished order. More sober evaluations 
come from those political forces who 
seek to convert student activism into 
political capital in the spring 2011 
elections. 

Let us hope that the independent 
spirit and zeal of the student move¬ 
ment leads them to a better political 
outlook, and steers them clear of the 
potholes laid in their way by the re¬ 
gime and its paraphernalia • 
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The trouble with Browder 

Lawrence Parker continues his exploration of the CPGB’s inner-party life following World War II 


I n the first part of this article I 
began to trace the political con¬ 
tours of the widespread rebellion 
around the Communist Party of Great 
Britain’s November 1945 congress, 
putting this in the context of a sec¬ 
tion of the party having been trauma¬ 
tised by its experiences during World 
War II and the leadership’s gallop to 
the right. In particular, I looked at the 
opposition around the issues of dilu¬ 
tion from mass recruitment, a lack 
of inner-party democracy and the 
difficulties of enforcing a ‘no-strike’ 
policy during and immediately after 
the war. 1 

In this second instalment, I want to 
look at the dissent around the CPGB’s 
attitude to the 1945 Labour govern¬ 
ment, its March 1945 call for a con¬ 
tinuation of the wartime coalition and 
the question of ‘Browderism’, before 
moving on to a broader analysis of the 
post-war opposition. 

One issue that was briefly aired 
in the first part was that of ‘tailism’. 
Contributions to the congress debate 
placed this error in the context of the 
CPGB’s passive attitude to the 1945 
Labour government and its reaction¬ 
ary foreign policy. 2 FM (Frank) Roy 
of Welwyn Garden City wrote in 
the CPGB weekly, World News and 
Views: “Regarding the attitude of the 
party towards the Labour government, 
I feel we have been failing to give real 
leadership ... How is it that [Ernest] 
Bevin [Labour foreign secretary] is 
getting away with a policy that is 
100% reactionary?” 3 Bob Liddell of 
Leith branch said of the CPGB that 
“after the thing happens, we start 
roaring and trying to do something, 
once again trailing behind instead of 
leading”. He added: “This ‘watch¬ 
dog’ attitude is not one that befits a 
Marxist party, and not one that will 
arouse and inspire our members to 
build a mass party so essential in the 


bringing about of a socialist Britain.” 4 
Bob Mcllhone wrote: “... both general 
support for a Labour government and 
the fight for unity must be conducted 
in a revolutionary manner, not an op¬ 
portunist manner.” He added: “It is 
necessary to raise this most sharply, 
because this failure to criticise Bevin 
in an objective fashion is also reflect¬ 
ed in the most dangerous tendency to 
minimise the real differences which 
exist between social democracy and 
the position of the Communist Party.” 5 

There was a whole slew of branch 
resolutions to the 1945 congress that 
were critical of the CPGB’s attitude to 
the Labour government, alongside, in 
some, a generally supportive tone in 
regard to progressive measures being 
undertaken by that administration. A 
Paddington borough aggregate was 
“of the opinion that the Communist 
Party should take a vigorous lead 
in exposing the weaknesses of the 
Labour government. At the same time 
we should in no way slacken in our 
support of the Labour government and 
should make every effort to assist the 
government in carrying through pro¬ 
gressive legislation”. 6 Cheltenham 
branch was “concerned at the lack of 
clarity as to the role of the party in the 
period ahead, particularly in relation 
to the Labour government ... we feel 
there is a tendency to tail behind the 
workers and the Labour government, 
a tendency to await developments.” 7 
Salisbury branch said: “The party 
will neither further the unity of the 
working class, strengthen the Labour 
government, nor further the cause of 
socialism by allowing the name, pres¬ 
tige, members and policy of the party 
to become subservient to the immedi¬ 
ate tactical interests of any one sect or 
section of the Labour movement.” 8 

The CPGB’s inability to tackle the 
imperialist foreign policy of the gov¬ 
ernment was also addressed in a num¬ 


ber of resolutions. Wimbledon branch 
proposed: “Congress declares the need 
for the party to adopt a more construc¬ 
tively critical position on the foreign 
policy of the Labour government, so 
as to strengthen democratic forces all 
over the world.” 9 Chippenham branch 
proposed: “This congress condemns 
the foreign policy of the Labour gov¬ 
ernment, and is of the opinion that the 
Communist Party should take a strong 
line in its indictment and agitate for a 
policy to break up reactionary designs 
for a western bloc and the suppres¬ 
sion of democracy in Europe and the 
east.” 10 There were many other resolu¬ 
tions confronting the need to condemn 
and fight against the Labour govern¬ 
ment’s foreign policy. 11 

Not big enough 

The thrust of general secretary Harry 
Pollitt’s reply to the many critics was 
that the CPGB was simply not big 
enough to force any of these issues: 
“Nobody would be happier than I if I 
thought the influence of this party was 
as great as Mcllhone makes it out to 
be. But I refuse to deduce wrong poli¬ 
cies as a result of a wrong estimation 
of the forces going to carry the poli¬ 
cies through.” 12 Pollitt, blithely ignor¬ 
ing the issue of ‘tailism’, commented 
that the British working class was not 
disillusioned with the Labour gov¬ 
ernment, thus implying the CPGB’s 
supine attitude was correct. “Look 
at the by-elections taking place. Are 
they revealing a disillusionment with 
the Labour government on home and 
foreign policy? Of course they are not. 
The political instinct of the masses is 
too sound.” 13 And, in a judgement that 
history has unfortunately stamped on 
in relation to the 1945 Labour govern¬ 
ment, Pollitt said: “Everything is not 
black in the realm of foreign affairs, 
despite what Bevin is attempting to 
do, because there are bigger things 


in England and other countries than 
Ernest Bevin.” 14 

Of course, there is a certain 
irony around the likes of Pollitt be¬ 
coming such loyal sergeants of the 
Labour Party. The Morning Star’s 
Communist Party of Britain writes: 
“The Communist Party’s impressive 
campaigning in the factories, locali¬ 
ties and labour movement inspired 
masses of workers with the convic¬ 
tion that the war could be won, the 
reactionaries decisively weakened 
and a Labour government elected to 
bring about great changes after the 
war.” 15 In fact, to the consternation of 
many of the CPGB’s rank and file, in 
March 1945 the executive committee 
had called for a continuation of the 
wartime coalition into peacetime, not 
for a Labour government. In the mid¬ 
dle of a huge upswing of support for 
Labour, one critic, G Clark, talked of 
the “energy that was spent persuading 
many sceptical branches of the need 
for a post-election national coalition” 
and that, when “it was realised that 
this was incorrect, one had an odd 
sensation of being led to the left by 
the Labour Party”. 16 

Opposition was also heard in 
branch resolutions. Portsmouth pro¬ 
posed: “That this congress considers 
that the results of the [1945] general 
election showed that our party under¬ 
estimated the deep political change 
among the people.” 17 Hyde Park 
branch (London) proposed: “That this 
congress views with grave concern 
the mistake in policy of the EC on the 
question of including Conservatives 
in a Labour government. It asks that 
in future greater care be given to the 
consideration of such important ques¬ 
tions of policy. It also strongly disap¬ 
proves of the undemocratic manner 
in which branches were stampeded 
into hasty acceptance of this policy.” 18 
Cambridge branch said that the “party 


has not cleared up its attitude to the 
question of national unity after the war 
and the role of the so-called progres¬ 
sive Tories”. 19 

Given that Pollitt was now posing 
as someone very much ‘for’ the Labour 
government, it is perhaps unsurprising 
that this ‘error’ on the CPGB’s part 
was conceded, being related to “the 
point legitimately made about ears be¬ 
ing closer to the ground”. He added: 
“I believe we failed to grasp this fact: 
that in the course of this war ... the 
working class, the professional and 
middle classes ... were thinking, in our 
lifetime capitalism has only brought 
us poverty and unemployment, and 
now it has brought us this war. And 
on the other hand, they were thinking 
also of the miracles being performed 
by a socialist country through its Red 
Army ... That was what caused a basic 
political mental change in the outlook 
of millions and led them to take that 
historical initiative of which we had 
not taken due cognisance.” 20 

Some of the comrades opposing the 
leadership’s initial take on continuing 
the wartime coalition broadened out 
their criticisms to take on the theo¬ 
retical reasons why this had happened. 
Merlyn Morgan of Abertillery wrote 
that the CPGB’s errors over the ‘na¬ 
tional unity’ issue - ie, reliance on pro¬ 
gressive Tories and an underestima¬ 
tion of the contradictions of capitalism 
- “were not accidental, nor merely tac¬ 
tical: they sprang from what I can only 
describe as opportunism”. 21 Others 
were quick to locate the root of this 
opportunism in the diplomatic shifts 
of World War II. The Yalta conference 
(sometimes called the Crimea confer¬ 
ence) of the Allied side of February 
1945 produced a communique that 
Pollitt, speaking to the CPGB’s execu¬ 
tive committee, hailed in the following 
terms: “Here you have got a categori¬ 
cal statement... a formulation hitherto 
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only found in Marxist literature ... in 
which the greatest perspective ever 
given to world humanity stands before 
you - the abolition of the causes of 
the war.” 22 

It was this idealistic drivel that the 
CPGB warmed over for its proposal 
that the wartime coalition should be 
continued into peacetime and that 
the labour movement could rely on 
the ‘progressive’ wing of the capital¬ 
ist class. The Soviet Union was, of 
course, at this stage in the game look¬ 
ing to maintain its cordial relations 
with Britain and the US as long as 
possible after the end of World War 
II, in order to maximise its national 
and strategic advantages. 

The CPGB’s ‘error’ over ‘national 
unity’ was cut from the same cloth 
(however, none of the leadership’s 
critics openly pinned their critique on 
the Soviet Union). Bessie Leith, writ¬ 
ing for Marylebone branch (London), 
said: “There has been a tendency to 
over-simplification in analysing the 
social forces both in Britain and in¬ 
ternationally, which led to too much 
reliance on the progressive role of the 
‘far-sighted elements of the capital¬ 
ist class’.” 23 Bob Mcllhone said: “... 
Crimea did not mean, as was plainly 
stated in communist literature, a his¬ 
toric reconciliation between the capi¬ 
talist world and the socialist world.” 24 
In an earlier contribution, criticising a 
CPGB educational document that sug¬ 
gested collaboration with the capital¬ 
ist class provided excellent conditions 
for an advance to socialism, Mcllhone 
argued: “This is not a new ‘theory’ of 
the working class advance to social¬ 
ism. It is the old reformist idea dressed 
up in some new words. What has be¬ 
come of the working class, the only 
consistently revolutionary class, the 
only class capable of rallying round 
itself all the progressive democratic 
forces against the imperialists, against 
monopoly capitalism, which has no 
wish to cooperate with socialism, but 
only to destroy socialism and its dis¬ 
tributing influences in the capitalist 
countries?” 25 

Notorious revision 

The CPGB’s leadership encountered 
particularly bitter resistance from 
oppositionists about its perceived 
lackadaisical attitude to general sec¬ 
retary Earl Browder’s liquidation of 
the Communist Party USA in 1944 
in favour of the looser Communist 
Political Association - a move based 
on Browder’s expectation (thorough¬ 
ly in line with that of Pollitt) that the 
wartime coalition with ‘progressive’ 
capitalists would usher in an extended 
period of social peace and prosperity. 
Despite the roots of such naive politics 
in popular frontism, this was jumping 
the gun somewhat and the leadership 
of the ‘official communist’ movement, 
while it might have been prepared to 
liquidate the empty shell of the Com¬ 
intern in 1943, was not yet prepared to 
cash in its bargaining chips in the form 
of various national communist organi¬ 
sations, some of which were millions 
strong (an astute move, with the cold 
war in the offing). Thus, Jacques Du- 
clos of the French Communist Party 
was entrusted with the literary task of 
stamping on this trend before it had a 
chance to fully gestate in April 1945. 
Duclos argued: “Despite declarations 
regarding recognition of the princi¬ 
ples of Marxism, one is witnessing a 
notorious revision of Marxism on the 
part of Browder and his supporters, 
a revision which is expressed in the 
concept of a long-term class peace in 
the United States, of the possibility of 
the suppression of the class struggle in 
the post-war period and of establish¬ 
ment of harmony between labour and 
capital.” 26 This was clearly embolden¬ 
ing for critics of such politics inside 
the CPGB. 

S Beechey (London) claimed that 
there had originally been an “ac¬ 
ceptance without question of the 
rightness of Browder’s policy in the 


USA. Nowhere, except from iso¬ 
lated comrades of the rank and file, 
was there any doubt expressed ...”. 27 
J Sutherland said: “When Browder 
was leading the American [sic] party 
astray, what was our attitude? We were 
for some time left without a lead (even 
without a report) until finally the Daily 
Worker printed an article defending 
and explaining Browder’s line as 
being correct - at least in American 
conditions. In view of this, it is not 
perhaps so surprising that tendencies 
of liquidationism also found some ex¬ 
pression in the [CPGB].” 28 

And this is where the opposition 
sought to push home its advantage: 
by pointing to similarities in politi¬ 
cal outlook. Bob Mcllhone argued: 
“Both Pollitt and Browder produced 
variations on the same theme: the pro¬ 
gressive character of the capitalists 
who signed or supported Tehran and 
Crimea both at that time and in the 
period ahead.” 29 He added: “It can no 
longer be denied that Browder’s dis¬ 
solution of the American Communist 
Party [sic] has been reflected in Britain 
by these serious retreats from the ba¬ 
sic positions of a Leninist party. Thus 
the tendencies for the party to lose 
its separate identity, to become little 
more than a ginger group in the labour 
movement.” 30 

A number of branch resolutions 
took up what they saw as the CPGB 
leadership’s tardiness in dealing 
with the Browder issue. Wimbledon 
branch proposed: “This congress 
regrets the failure of the executive 
committee to give clear and correct 
political leadership to the party on 
the serious political errors that led 
temporarily to the liquidation of the 
American Communist Party ...” 31 
Cambridge branch proposed: “This 
national congress cannot accept the 
executive committee’s explanation of 
its attitude to Browderism ... when it 
first appeared... If [the CPGB] saw the 
nature of the Browder tendency from 
the beginning (we do not recall any 
hints that we did see this) by failing 
to draw the attention of our American 
comrades to our views, our party must 
now bear some of the responsibilities 
for this mistake.” 32 

Pollitt was not convincing in his 
reply to critics at the congress. He 
boldly asserted, despite the facts to 
the contrary, that the US “comrades 
were in profound disagreement with 
the policy of our party”, claiming that 
a book by Browder had been refused 
publication in Britain by the CPGB. 
In dealing with the tardiness of the 
CPGB’s response, Pollitt implied that 
his party did not have enough author¬ 
ity in the ‘official communist’ move¬ 
ment: “... it may well be that the party 
with a million members [ie, like the 
French Communist Party] will have 
its views listened to with more respect 
than a party of50,000.” Unfortunately, 
Pollitt did rather let the cat out of the 
bag with his final riposte on this issue: 
“And finally, to those of you who are 
so worried about this problem, I must 
draw your attention to the fact that I 
have not yet seen any criticism of the 
Browder policy in any of the theoreti¬ 
cal organs of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union - not an unimpor¬ 
tant party of the world!” 33 This would 
imply that Browder’s policy, and by 
implication that of Pollitt, who had 
unquestionably drunk from the same 
poisoned well, were still acceptable, 
despite the Duclos article, which the 
CPGB had formally accepted. 

Aftermath 

None of the opposition resolutions 
were successful at the congress. A 
document issued by the CPGB’s prop¬ 
aganda department was able to boast: 
“A number of composite amendments, 
expressing [oppositional] views were 
put to the vote and decisively defeat¬ 
ed.” 34 

This is hardly surprising, given that 
the congress was a controlled affair - 
albeit this time the leadership thought 


it prudent to allow a frank debate to act 
as a safety valve (the chimera of ‘win¬ 
ning the congress’ was largely touted 
by later half-hearted oppositionists 
from the 1960s onwards). Judging by 
the fact that the opposition of autumn 
1945 appeared to dissipate, this tactic 
appears to have paid off. Thus, oppo¬ 
sition at the 1947 congress was more 
narrowly focused on the Hertford 
and Welwyn Garden City branches, 
which retained the earlier critiques of 
Browderism and subservience to the 
Labour government alongside an argu¬ 
ment for a more strident revolutionary 
policy. 35 

There are a number of other factors 
that could explain this defeat. First, 
while the critique had a clear struc¬ 
ture (ie, the question of opportunism) 
across individual and branch contribu¬ 
tions, and despite the fact that we can 
see a fairly wide geographical spread 
of members and branches involved, 
we are not talking about a hard fac¬ 
tional centre or anything like it. Rather 
what we are seeing here is the begin¬ 
ning of a rebellion that never came to 
full fruition. Opposition was generally 
pinched into pre-congress discussion 
periods and combining horizontally 
with those in other party organisa¬ 
tions around a particular idea or issue 
was emphatically banned, which left 
a fairly free reign for the leadership 
faction, with its monopoly on inner- 
party communication. For example, 
the oppositionists working in Hertford 
after the war were unaware of a simi¬ 
lar grouping with almost identical 
views of the CPGB’s post-war line 
around Edward and Hilda Upward in 
Camberwell, south London. 

Another factor that in all probabil¬ 
ity put the brakes on the opposition 
was the opening of the cold war and 
the foundation of the Cominform in 
1947. As Britain was in alliance with 
the US, this meant that the CPGB 
leadership was reluctantly yanked to 
the left, away from its ‘comradely’ 
subservience to the Labour govern¬ 
ment and its ‘no strike’ policy. Much 
of the reactionary ‘winning the peace 
by working with the progressive capi¬ 
talists’ and nationalist ‘produce or per¬ 
ish’ nonsense disappeared, although, 
ironically, nothing much changed stra¬ 
tegically. By 1951 the CPGB was to 
have its new British road to socialism 
( BRS ) programme that, under the tute¬ 
lage of no less than Stalin, committed 
the CPGB to a parliamentary road to 
socialism as the junior partner of a 
future left Labour government. The 
opportunism that had been highlight¬ 
ed by the 1945 opposition - namely, 
tailism and reducing the organisation 
to the status of a ‘ginger group’ (ie, 
British Browderism) - was enshrined 
programmatically. 

Looking back on the arguments 
voiced against the CPGB leadership 
in 1945, no-one had been critical of 
cross-class popular frontism, the inter¬ 
national politics of the Soviet Union 
and the wartime alliance with British 
imperialism. All of the consequences 
of these factors were thoroughly de¬ 
bunked, but it seems amazing to me 
(as someone who was schooled in 
such matters by Trotskyism, although 
I have not called myself a Trotskyist 
for many years) that the root source of 
the CPGB’s opportunist errors in this 
period went unchallenged and appar¬ 
ently unnoticed. It is crystal clear that 
Browderism and its British version 
under Pollitt was essentially the poli¬ 
tics of the popular front, as practised in 
alliance with British and US imperial¬ 
ism during World War II, elaborated 
into a berserk opportunist strategy for 
‘winning the peace’ (albeit a strategy 
that a more savvy Soviet leadership 
was not prepared to fully commit to). 

However, there were strong fac¬ 
tors militating against this line of 
reasoning. Most oppositional figures 
of this period mistakenly believed in 
the revolutionary credentials of Stalin 
and the Soviet Union, as against the 
practice of the CPGB. 


Eric Heffer said: “Looking back on 
our challenge to the CP, we were com¬ 
pletely blind to the realities of Stalin 
and the Soviet Union. We thought that 
if only Stalin knew what was going 
on in the British CP he would be on 
our side. It was seriously suggested at 
one point that we should send some¬ 
one over to tell him about our situa¬ 
tion.” 36 This naive standpoint hobbled 
pro-Soviet oppositionists down the 
years, particularly when John Gollan, 
Pollitt’s successor as general secretary, 
unveiled Stalin’s role in the drafting 
of the BRS in 1964. 37 

The use of Stalin and the Soviet 
Union as a political comfort blanket 
had particularly disastrous conse¬ 
quences in 1956, the CPGB’s year 
of crisis, when many principled ele¬ 
ments who still thought of themselves 
as revolutionary Marxists were sucked 
into sectarian oblivion by the doubtful 
charms of Gerry Healy. An opposition 
movement with some kind of realis¬ 
tic handle on the degeneration of the 
Soviet Union would have surely been 
able to prevent this. 

To be classed as a ‘Trotskyite’ 
would, of course, have been an in¬ 
credibly damaging label for one 
CPGB member to give to another, 
not least because the party had dis¬ 
gracefully spent the war equating 
Trotskyism with fascism. All sections 
of the CPGB believed (contrary to the 
truth of a rapidly imploding ‘Fourth 
International’ in the immediate post¬ 
war period 38 ) that to be a Trotskyist 
was to put oneself in a staunch anti- 
Soviet position. “I need only point out 
that all Trotskyites without exception 
are opposed to Stalin and to the Soviet 
government...”, as one semi-fictional 
CPGB oppositionist put it. 39 

Critical sections of the party had 
obviously been on the receiving end 
of the ‘Trotskyite’ label. One resolu¬ 
tion from a Lambeth borough aggre¬ 
gate to the 1945 congress defensively 
proposed: “If the word ‘Trotskyite’ 
[is] used to describe any party mem¬ 
ber, a full branch meeting [should] 
be held without any delay to thrash 
out the matter.” 40 Not wanting to be 
labelled in such a manner was prob¬ 
ably a contributory factor inhibiting 
the development of a critique of Stalin 
and the Soviet Union in relation to 
the opportunist politics of the CPGB 
during this period. 

Clearly, the idea that the CPGB was 
barren territory for the development of 
opposition and principled Marxists is 
absolute nonsense. There were partic¬ 
ular factors in the ideological structure 
of the CPGB that made it highly likely 
that such oppositions would appear. 
In the post-war era the influence of 
comrades who had been through the 
‘third period’ (1928-35) was still per¬ 
colating through the party. According 
to one opponent, “They hadjoined the 
party when it was still preaching class 
struggle and revolution ... they had 
been taught that there was an irrec¬ 
oncilable clash of interests between 
the capitalist and working classes, 
that parliamentary democracy was a 
sham and that the ruling class could 
only be overthrown by revolutionary 
means.” 41 Little wonder, then, that 
such comrades found the wartime 
politics of the CPGB incredibly dif¬ 
ficult to stomach, particularly when 
the close of the conflict brought no end 
to the leadership’s gallop rightwards. 

It is also worth noting the rather 
peculiar ideological foundation that 
the CPGB rested on. Even in the post¬ 
war period, when the organisation had 
practically junked much of its revolu¬ 
tionary inheritance, it rarely disposed 
of these ideas in a formalised manner. 
“Most of the old doctrinal [ie, revolu¬ 
tionary] baggage continued to coexist 
with the party’s declared commitment 
to a parliamentary reformism ...”, as 
John Callaghan puts it. 42 For example, 
the CPGB’s 1948 educational syllabus 
on ‘The state and democracy’ offers 
a reformist position on such issues, 
with Lenin’s somewhat-less-than-op- 


portunist State and revolution posed 
as the ideological cement to hold this 
ramshackle edifice together. 43 

It is not difficult to see how this 
practice prepared the ground for the 
growth of rebellion. CPGB members 
were being asked to read texts that were 
in direct contradiction to the opportun¬ 
ist conclusions being drawn. 44 When 
such factors ran up against the Sino- 
Soviet split of the early 1960s, when 
the Chinese sought to undermine the 
revolutionary credentials of the Soviet 
Union, this ideological constellation 
would go on to produce more fruit. But 
that, as they say, is another story • 
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ASSANGE _ 

Drop trumped-up charges 

Imperialism’s attempt to close down WikiLeaks has met with determined resistance, writes Eddie Ford 


A s the Weekly Worker goes 
to press, Julian Assange is 
still under lock and key in 
Wandsworth prison. Though the 
founder of WikiLeaks won his ap¬ 
plication for bail before a magis¬ 
trates court on November 14, the 
Swedish prosecution team launched 
an immediate appeal - claim¬ 
ing, quite risibly, that Assange is a 
“flight risk”. Hardly anonymous, is 
he? This ensures that Assange re¬ 
mains languishing in a vulnerable 
prisoners unit for at least the next 48 
hours whist the ‘legal process’ runs 
its course. So two steps forwards, 
then one step, or possibly more, 
back. Assange’s next full court ap¬ 
pearance is scheduled for January 
11, regardless of whether he remains 
in custody or not. 

Assange is of course facing the 
prospect of extradition to Sweden on 
transparently trumped-up allegations 
of “sexual assault” and then, in turn, 
getting carted off to the United States 
to face trumped-up charges of “espio¬ 
nage” or even “terrorism” in an impe¬ 
rialist daisy-chain. Mike Huckabee, a 
former Arkansas governor, Fox News 
talk show host and Republican presi¬ 
dential hopeful - another rightwing 
nut-job like Sarah Palin - has already 
gone on record stating that those who 
passed on state secrets to Assange/ 
WikiLeaks should be executed. 1 
Disturbing reports are circulating that 
Washington is seeking to prosecute 
Assange under the Espionage Act of 
1917, which prohibits any attempt to 
“interfere” with military operations 
or military recruitment, to support 
America’s “enemies during wartime” 
or to promote “insubordination” in 
the military (reaffirmed in 1919 when 
the US supreme court unanimously 
ruled in Schenck v United States that 
the act did not violate the freedom 
of speech of those convicted under 
its provisions 2 ). Of course, this bla¬ 
tantly anti-democratic law was de¬ 
ployed against Daniel Ellsberg and 
Anthony Russo in June 1971 when 
they published the famous Pentagon 
Papers in the New York Times - the 
argument being that they did not have 
the “legal authority” to release clas¬ 
sified or secret documents. Sound 
familiar? And contrary to popular 
misconception, Ellsberg and Russo 
were not in fact acquitted of violating 
the 1917 Espionage Act, but rather a 
“mistrial” was declared when eagle- 
eyed lawyers discovered numerous 
“irregularities” in the government’s 
case. 

Therefore the stakes are high. 
Almost life and death. Governments 
like the US, not to mention the right- 
wing media, are trying to keep under 
wraps the dirty business of diplomacy 
and a reassert a tight, deathly, grip 
on the flow of information - to pre¬ 
vent the leaking and dissemination 
of “inconvenient information”. This 
insidious attempt to clamp down on 
democratic rights must be compre¬ 
hensively defeated, otherwise we 
could all end up having our right to 
free speech - and access to informa¬ 
tion - wither away before our very 
eyes: we are all Julian Assanges 
now. Assange must be immediately 
released and all charges against him 
dropped. To demand anything less 
would be to capitulate to imperialism 
and to vacate the democratic struggle 
for freedom of information. 

The bail conditions imposed upon 
Assange, if the Swedish appeal is 
unsuccessful, stipulate that he must 
provide a surety of £240,000 - justice 
in the UK never comes cheap; sur¬ 


render his passport; obey a daily cur¬ 
few from 10am to 2pm at a Suffolk 
address; report to the local police 
station every day at 6pm on the dot; 
and wear an electronic tag. In other 
words, Assange is being treated like 
a criminal, albeit a most uncommon 
one - someone who has incurred the 
wrath of world imperialism and must 
be punished by any means neces¬ 
sary. Hence the legal and extra-legal 
machinations. 

For instance, as pointed out in 
court by Assange’s barrister, Geoffrey 
Robertson QC, there was no sugges¬ 
tion - or evidence - that he had used 
any sort of violence or force against 
the two women making the allega¬ 
tions against him, this being the usual 
definition or understanding of rape or 
“sexual assault”. In fact, there does 
not seem to be any dispute that the 
sex was consensual. Rather, the ac¬ 
cusation is that Assange transgressed 
Sweden’s unique ‘feminist’ laws that 
forbid “sex by surprise” - which is 
to say, a condom broke during sex¬ 
ual intercourse, hardly an unknown 
occurrence (nor is having sex with 
someone who might be half-asleep). 
A non-custodial crime which nor¬ 
mally incurs a fine of 5,000 kronor 
(£454), it does not usually make one 
the subject of an Interpol ‘red notice’ 
and an international manhunt. 3 

Unequal 

Perhaps revealingly, the current 
Swedish prosecutor, Marianne Ny - 
responsible for re-opening the case 
against Assange - has been highly ac¬ 
tive in the campaign to reform Swe¬ 
den’s rape laws in order to “introduce 
a test of whether the unequal power 
relations between the parties might 
void the sincerely expressed consent 
of one party”. The state knows best. 
Thus one of Assange’s alleged vic¬ 
tims complained in her statement to 
the police that on the trip to her apart¬ 
ment, Assange “paid more attention 
to his computer rather than me” - an¬ 
other far from unusual phenomenon 

- and that by the time they arrived 
at her flat, the “passion and excite¬ 
ment seemed to have disappeared”. 
Needless to say, legislation which 
outlawed “unequal power relations” 
would criminalise virtually every 
transaction or activity on the planet 

- including under socialism even. 
As for sex, will everyone in Sweden 
planning or hoping to have sex be 
legally required to carry out a psy¬ 
chometric or intelligence test in order 
to establish the proper suitability of 
any potential sexual partner? More 
pertinently still, such a putative law 
would assume that a woman - or rape 
victim - could not decide for herself 
whether she has been raped or not, 
precisely the sort of infantilisation 
of women that feminism and progres¬ 
sive opinion claims to so arduously 
oppose. 4 

But whatever the exact peculiari¬ 
ties of Swedish law, we are witness¬ 
ing a transparent - almost surprisingly 
crude - attempt to set up Assange. 
And gag him. Responding to the lat¬ 
est efforts to deny Assange his free¬ 
dom, his lawyer, Mark Stephens, 
declared that the case was turning 
into a “show trial” - an obviously 
correct observation - and that the 
Swedes “won’t abide by the umpire’s 
decision”, as they “clearly will not 
spare any expense” in order to keep 
Assange incarcerated. Indeed, the na¬ 
ked desperation of the Swedish and 
US authorities, and others, to ‘take 
out’ Assange would be near comi¬ 
cal if it were not so monstrous - and 


deadly serious in its implications. It 
is not being over-dramatic to say that 
Assange is in danger of being mur¬ 
dered, assassinated or executed. At 
the very least, US imperialism and 
its allies hope to blacken or smear 
Assange’s name. 

Something Assange alluded to in a 
statement passed on to the Australian 
television news outlet, Seven News, 
by his mother - his first public com¬ 
munication since being banged up 
in Wandsworth. In his statement, 
Assange declares: “My convictions 
are unfaltering. I remain true to the 
ideals I have always expressed. These 
circumstances shall not shake them. 
If anything, this process has increased 
my determination that they are true 
and correct. We now know that Visa, 
Mastercard and Paypal are instru¬ 
ments of US foreign policy. It’s not 
something we knew before. I am call¬ 
ing on the world to protect my work 
and my people from these illegal and 
immoral acts.” 

Doubtlessly to the annoyance of 
imperialism, millions throughout the 
world have responded to Assange’s 
call. Hence the demonstrations in the 
capitals of Spain, the Netherlands, 
Colombia, Argentina, Mexico, Peru, 
etc demanding Assange’s release, the 
re-establishment of the WikiLeaks 
domain name, the restoration of 
Visa, Mastercard and PayPal credit 
services, and so on. In the words of 
the Spanish-language website, Free 
WikiLeaks: “We seek the liberation 
of Julian Assange in United Kingdom 
territory”. And of course there 
were noisy demonstrations outside 
Wandsworth magistrates’ court on 
December 14, with protestors holding 
placards bearing messages like “free 
Julian now”, “don’t shoot the mes¬ 
senger” and “extradition=rendition”. 
Yes, Assange does indeed have many 
friends and supporters throughout the 
world. 

Not only that, of course, but many 
of Assange’s supporters are more than 
willing to put their money where their 
mouth is. So outside the court house, 
Stephens announced that about half of 
the £240,000 bail money (which has 
to be in actual cash) had been raised 
and that he was confident that all the 
money would be raised before the 
appeal hearing. Excellent news. For 
this we can particularly thank high 
profile individuals like Ken Loach, 
Bianca Jagger, Jemima Khan, Peter 
Tatchell, Yvonne Ridley, John Pilger, 
etc. The leftwing US filmmaker, 
Michael Moore, has been especially 
forthright - and generous - in his de¬ 
fence of Assange. He belligerently 
told the left-leaning Daily Kos that he 
is “publicly offering the assistance of 
my website, my servers, my domain 
names and anything else” so as to 
keep WikiLeaks “alive and thriving” 
as it “continues its work to expose the 
crimes that were concocted in secret 
and carried out in our name” in Iraq. 
He even speculates, whether naively 
or not, that “if the men who planned 
this war-crime back in 2002 had had 
a WikiLeaks to deal with”, then they 
“might not have been able to pull it 
off’. 5 

US imperialism may well be won¬ 
dering by now if it has perhaps bitten 
off more than it can chew, as the op¬ 
position to its underhand operations 
against Assange continues to spread 
and gather pace - taking increasing¬ 
ly innovative and inspiring forms. 
Resistance is certainly not futile. 
Most notably of course we had the 
‘cyberwarfare’ campaign conducted 
by the hacker group, or coalition, 


calling itself Anonymous - though 
of course, like Fight Club, the first 
rule is that you are not a member of 
it. Rushing to the defence of Assange 
and WikiLeaks, as part of Operation 
PayBack, these hacktivists 6 mounted 
massive and impressively proficient 
distributed denial-of-service attacks 
(targeting a website with repeated 
requests to load its pages until the 
site can now longer operate) against 
those institutions deemed to be en¬ 
emies of Assange/WikiLeaks, prin¬ 
cipally Amazon, PostFinance, Visa, 
MasterCard and PayPal. And in turn 
this was a counter-offensive against 
the December 3 DDos attacks mount¬ 
ed against Wikileaks itself. Hackers 
of the world, unite! After all, attack 
is often the best form of defence - es¬ 
pecially when it comes to class war. 
Not for nothing did Hilary Clinton, 
US secretary of state, describe the 
November 28 tranche of classified 
diplomatic cables by WikiLeaks in 
terms redolent of the Pearl Harbour 
attack - which also caused great con¬ 
fusion and panic amongst the enemy. 

Indeed, the DDos attack on 
WikiLeaks and then the Anonymous 
counter-attack has been widely de¬ 
scribed as the First World Info war 

- and what did you do during it? 7 
According to prominent cyber¬ 
libertarian, John Perry Barlow - a 
founding member of the Electronic 
Freedom Foundation and former lyri¬ 
cist for the Grateful Dead - the “first 
serious Infowar is now engaged” and 
as the war started to heat up he issued 
the following instruction, “The field 
of battle is WikiLeaks - you are the 
troops”. And, in their own idiosyn¬ 
cratic way, the troops are gathering 

- their weapons being computers, lap¬ 
tops, iPads and Blackberrys. 

Dark Forces 

Communists, as militant and consist¬ 
ent democrats, have nothing but praise 
for the inventive and determined ef¬ 
forts of hacktivist groups like Anon¬ 
ymous to resist the behemoth that is 
US imperialism and the parasitical 
corporate mass media - which exists 
to reinforce and deify the status quo. 
Having said that, we would strongly 
caution against the utopian notion that 
the internet somehow represents free 
space in perpetuity - inviolable and 
immune to bureaucratic state repres¬ 
sion. As recent events have clearly 
revealed, this is not necessarily the 
case. Though the genie is well and 
truly out of the bottle, and shoving it 
back in poses immense problems for 
imperialism and the bourgeoisie as a 
whole, it would be foolish to discount 
the possibility that they could move 
to strangle and impose tight control 
over the internet. Irrational? Yes, of 
course - but so was going to war in 
1914. Additionally, given the very na¬ 
ture of cyber-libertarian groups like 
Anonymous - a non-organisation de¬ 
void of any democratic accountability 
or leadership - it is vulnerable to those 
intent on using hacktivism as a cover 
for dark forces such as government 
agencies. 

Meanwhile, WikiLeaks continues 
to steadily release more documents. 
In recent days we have found out that 
the US had concerns after the July 7 
bombings that the UK was not doing 
enough to tackle home-grown Islamic 
extremists - making “little progress” 
in reaching out to Muslim communi¬ 
ties. Other cables claim that the British 
police helped “develop evidence” 
against Madeleine McCann’s parents 
after she went missing in Portugal; 
and the Bank of England governor, 


Mervyn King, was so worried about 
the health of the banks that he pro¬ 
posed a secret international fund to 
recapitalise them six months before 
the collapse of Lehman Brothers. 
Also, US officials expressed doubts in 
October 2008 over whether Ireland ap¬ 
preciated how much trouble its banks 
were in - a prescient insight proving 
that not all our enemies are fools. 

Encouragingly, the headaches for 
imperialism keep piling up. As if 
WikiLeaks was not enough, Daniel 
Domscheit-Berg, a former German 
spokesman for WikiLeaks, an¬ 
nounced on December 9 the creation 
of OpenLeaks 9 - a rival or splinter 
group to WikiLeaks. He believes that 
the new whistle-blowing group will 
address the “structural issues” that 
bedevil WikiLeaks - some of which 
concern the site’s technical quality, 
its focus on infrequent, high volume 
leaks, and over what he thinks is 
Assange’s “singular” control of the 
organization (Domscheit-Berg will 
be telling his own story in an upcom¬ 
ing book planned for January, entitled 
Inside WikiLeaks 10 ). 

More importantly, only a tiny frac¬ 
tion of the embassy cables have been 
released so far and are scheduled to 
continue into next year until all quar¬ 
ter of a million cables are released. 
WikiLeaks is cooperating with the 
Guardian, New York Times, El Pais, 
etc in order to release a set of themed 
cables each day with names of any po¬ 
tentially vulnerable people redacted. 
Obviously, this heightens their impact. 
The international campaign conducted 
by imperialism against WikiLeaks/ 
Assange is therefore designed to block 
the small number of releases from 
becoming an avalanche - or, failing 
that, stop them from coming to pub¬ 
lic attention. However, WikiLeaks has 
taken measures to protect itself by cir¬ 
culating an encrypted and unredacted 
file of all the cables to many thousands 
of supporters and in the event of any 
aggressive move against Wikileaks or 
Assange - like extradition or a jail sen¬ 
tence perhaps - a key will be immedi¬ 
ately released that unencrypts the file. 
How does imperialism prevent that? 
Another thing to remember is that the 
cables apparently cover a period going 
back to the late 1960s, so - apart from 
representing a potential treasure trove 
for historians and political activists 
alike - the potential major imperialist 
embarrassment is increased consider¬ 
ably. Which is only good news for all 
genuine anti-imperialists, socialists 
and communists • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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Apathy or boredom? 

The Trotsky , Jacob Tierney (dir), Alliance Films, general release 
(Canada) 



school. Once a liberal arts school (“pot, 
sex, graffiti”) Berkhoff is looking to “turn 
it around” with the aid of his fellow teacher 
and mistress (“demonic concubine”, to use 
Bronstein’s words) Miss Davies: the all- 
too-familiar ‘educator’ who is so preoccu¬ 
pied with mundane order and ‘discipline’ 
that she actually forgets to teach the kids 
anything at all. 

The battle-lines thus begin to form: in no 
uncertain terms the “brownshirt” Berkhoff 
makes it clear that if Bronstein meddles in 
his system then he will not go to univer¬ 
sity. Bronstein is undeterred. He chooses a 
‘Social Justice’ theme for the dance (‘Peace, 
Bread, Dance’) and uses it to collect signa¬ 
tures for a genuine students’ union. 

Ever the revolutionary optimist, he puts 
his unswerving faith in the ability of the 
students to make their learning experience 
better by changing it themselves. But this 
is no easy task. The students’ obvious lack 
of interest in history lessons on the Spanish 
Civil War test his patience to the limit. He 
wonders: are they completely indifferent 
and apathetic, or just bored? The latter, he 
concludes - a condition from which they 
can be roused. 

Berkhoff’s strategy, in contrast, is ut¬ 
terly cynical. The masses are apathetic. No 
matter what happens, all they want is the 
“same old shit” day in, day out: the endless 
monotony of work, sleep and American Idol 
(X-Factor). 

The film thus traces the rather remark¬ 
able Bronstein through this struggle against 
the powers that be, as well as his develop¬ 
ment through the trials and tribulations of 
teenage life: angst and infatuation, strained 
family relations, overbearing teachers and 
- of course - the problems of the world revo¬ 
lution, which he must carry on his youthful 
yet broad shoulders. 

There are some side-splitting moments: 
when faced with the self-serving and ar¬ 
rogant Dwight, careerist president of the 
school’s union, he flatly states: “Are you 
going to be my Stalin, Dwight?” Or when, 
after ringing every Ulyanov registered in 
the Canadian phonebook, he travels to 
‘London’ (Canada) to meet - you guessed 
it - Vladimir Ulyanov, ie, Lenin. Yet before 
they start discussing co-operation they are 
going to need a stiffening coffee: Ulyanov 
has had a heavy night on the pop at a stu¬ 
dent party. Worse, as Trotsky rolls up 
to his house, Ulyanov’s disgruntled 
girlfriend Nadya is in the process of 
leaving him for an alleged infidelity. 
(Oh, Inessa?) 

Yet how does Bronstein reconcile his 
militant atheism, his scientific world out¬ 
look, with belief in reincar¬ 
nation? “You would make a 
good Hindu”, says his fated 
lover Alexandra. “Oh”, re¬ 
sponds a rather taken aback 
Bronstein. “Terry Eagleton 
encourages us to let Marxism breathe 
in our century by allowing for things 
that Marx could not have even known 
about. We must let the guidelines of the 
great dialectic guide us towards moral, not 
moralistic thinking!” 

Bronstein is serious. Dead serious. Even 
when he ambles around, Trotsky-like, with 
two hands behind his back, he seems be¬ 
set with and agitated by thoughts, plans 
and worries. He abhors injustice, too - ac¬ 
companying some genuinely bewildered 
students to Miss Davies’ detention out of 
solidarity. 

But behind his hard revolutionary shell 
there is also a rather emotionally vulnerable 
young man - something which his love trou¬ 
bles with Alexandra wonderfully evoke. 

Bronstein’s quest for Alexandra’s heart 
oscillates between what in far left jargon 
could be described as revolutionary pa¬ 
tience and ‘the theory of the offensive’. 
Although convinced that their elope¬ 
ment is an inevitability, this does not 


L eon Bronstein, a young, privileged 
Canadian of about 17 and three- 
quarters, is not your average high 
school student. How could he be? How 
would you feel if, on reading Leon Trot¬ 
sky’s biography My life, you realised that 
your life was actually just a modem rerun 
of the old revolutionary leader’s? 

At such a tender age it is rare that any¬ 
body has a fully-worked out life plan. Yet 
Leon’s is a kind of programme not just for 
his little existence on this planet, but for 
humanity as a whole. He will live and die 
by this plan, which is lifted straight from 
My life. 

Indeed, the nine-point-plan neatly 
adorns his bedroom wall - a room which 
looks more like a Comintern bureau than 
a teenage den. It runs something like this: 
lay out first steps for the revolution, marry 
an older woman, get in touch with Lenin 
before the age of 21, set up a newspaper, 
get betrayed by inferiors, get exiled and get 
killed. Undaunted - indeed rather excited by 
the life he is convinced lies before him - he 
follows this plan to the letter. 

Bronstein is a veritable class traitor: 
when on holiday from his expensive private 
education, he works in the packing depart¬ 
ment of his father’s factory - not in order to 
Team the trade’ and inherit the family busi¬ 
ness, but to organise his ‘fascist’ father’s 
employees into a union. A failed hunger 
strike (interrupted by his stepmother at¬ 
tempting to bring him sandwiches) and his 
arrest then ensue. When he plans to sue his 
father for calling the cops, this all proves 
too much and he is cast out. His father, 
who by now is reading My life himself, 
points out that there is no evidence of the 
real Leon Trotsky being sent to such an 
expensive school, and so decides to send 
Bronstein to ‘public’ (comprehensive) 
school. His life is turned upside down. 

Yet his firmness of principle and per¬ 
suasiveness manage to see him through: 
he soon settles down to school life, joins 
the school union (ie, two students 
sitting in a back room 
ing and planning 
school dance) and 
ing speeches on the 
ball field. Initially, 
people listen. 

Someone who 
definitely is all 
ears though is the 
headteacher, the 
aptly-named Mr 
Berkhoff, who 
likes to run a 
‘tight ship’ 
of a 


smok 


t h e 


foot 


prevent him at times desperately, incoher¬ 
ently, seizing the initiative in a fashion 
so typical of young love. He gives her 
flowers, leaves soppy answer machine 
messages and even breaks into her house 
at night when she is out. Returning, she 
takes him for a burglar and bashes him 
across the head - not with an icepick, but 
a frying pan. 

What really tickled me in the film was 
how Bronstein’s character was in many re¬ 
spects a metaphor for some of the practices 
- good and bad - of the current Trotskyist 
left. It appears to have been written by 
people with some knowledge of, and sym¬ 
pathy for, the far left. 

On the one hand there is Leon’s bound¬ 
less energy, dedication to the cause and 
willingness to constantly stir up trouble. 
On the other there is - Eagleton aside - his 
delusion of being, as the title suggests, 
‘the’ Trotsky of our times - a mantle which 
more or less all Trot groups claim. This 
often necessarily goes hand in glove with a 
certain grandeur and self-aggrandisement: 
ie, a group of 20 people in five different 
countries (aka an ‘international’) laying 
out the theses for the global seizure of 
power. The film takes the Trotsky cult (an¬ 
yone remember the Workers Revolutionary 
Party’s death mask of Trotsky, on display 
at their conferences?) and places it in a 
humorous yet sympathetic light. 

What he also shares with the far left is 
the desire to emulate Trotsky’s wonderful 
turn of phrase and cutting wit, but without 
the ability to quite pull it off. So it is that 
many of Bronstein’s attempts to employ 
the ornate rhetorical and literary devices 
of the master backfire, with far too many 
metaphors mixed - all of which have hilari¬ 
ous consequences that will make you fall 
off your chair laughing. 

Thus, speaking at a meeting of the 
school board, he promises that he will 
“rain down a hellfire of shit” upon their 
legacy, and that Berkhoff’s “tunic of op¬ 
pression ... will choke” him. 

Is he plain mad or simply ahead of his 
time? Is he just out for attention, or a revo¬ 
lutionary sans un revolution ? Luckily, he 
is not alone in his struggle to win a union 
for his students. He is able to draw on the 
organisational talents of his younger sister, 
his chubby, bashful friend Skip, and his 
two smoker comrades from the student 
union. The team combines text messaging 
and coffee house speech-making to raise 
the collective political consciousness of 
the students and whip them into action. But 
will it work? Are we dealing with apathy 
or boredom? 

It is somewhat of a tragedy that this 
heart-warming, laugh-a-minute film has 
still not managed to achieve general re¬ 
lease beyond Canada. It really should be 
obligatory viewing for any group of pupils 
and students currently organising to resist 
the obscene Con-Dem attacks on education 
in this country. We have recently witnessed 
inspiring struggles from young people, and 
this film might help to maintain rebellious 
sentiment and even spark some more of it. 
It certainly reminded this writer of some of 
the antics - stupid and not so stupid - he got 
up to as a radicalised sixth form student. 

The youth of today are more than au 
fait in the use of the internet, and as such 
should have no problems in getting hold of 
a copy of this film online (nudge, nudge; 
wink, wink), showing it to their friends and 
comrades in schools, colleges and univer¬ 
sities to spread the message as far and wide 
as possible. I am pretty sure that Trotsky 
would approve - after all, his very first 
act of rebellion was supposedly in school: 
against the male, Ukranian equivalent of 
Miss Davies. So maybe the film’s blurb is 
right, the revolution really does begin in 
high school • 

Ben Lewis 


ben.lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed Tine’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all imperialist wars and occu¬ 
pations but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Sectarian 
SPEW loses 
its NSSN 
allies 


The fear of unity 

Eager for ammunition, the SWP has delighted in the NSSN’s looming split. James Turley reports 


A mong those who would lead 
the anti-cuts resistance, sec¬ 
tarianism is reaching the level 
of tragicomedy. 

The Socialist Party in England and 
Wales now intends to use a conference 
in January to relaunch its National 
Shop Stewards Network as a pole of 
unity among the different anti-cuts 
campaigns, as the ‘NSSN - all-Britain 
anti-cuts campaign’. Its prime slogan 
is to be comparably clumsy: “Unions 
and communities together to save jobs 
and services”. 

Having noticed that students are in 
revolt, its Youth Fight for Jobs front 
now has its own clone offspring, 
Youth Fight for Education. It has lit¬ 
erally appeared overnight; in ‘adult’ 
politics, SPEW at least has the good 
graces to justify it remaining separate 
from other campaigns with political 
criticisms of their competitors. With 
student politics, alas, it has always 
been different - Socialist Students, 
its main student front, has always 
stood in splendid isolation from unity 
campaigns. 

Sure enough, instead of involving 
itself in the Socialist Workers Party’s 
Education Activist Network or the 
National Campaign Against Fees and 
Cuts, SPEW prefers to spawn an ut¬ 
terly redundant campaign, at literally 
the last possible second, which will 
serve only to keep its members out 
of more profitable cooperative activ¬ 
ity with other forces in the student 
movement. 

Divisive 

Conversely, in a piece introducing its 
readership to the new developments 
in the NSSN, The Socialist makes 
some effort to distinguish it from 
other forces already out there. The 
SWP, as always, looms large in this 
discussion - in the last decade, it has 
been SPEW’s major competitor, par¬ 
ticularly over influence in the trade 
union movement. The SWP is criti¬ 
cised for launching its Right to Work 
front in direct competition with the 
NSSN, and consistently using its own 
activity to keep its activists out of the 
reach of SPEW. 

“The SWP are now opposing the 
NSSN conference under the cloak 
of ‘unity’”, the comrades write. 
“However, we are not able to take 
at face value the declarations of the 
SWP for unity when their actions in 
practice have been so divisive” (The 
Socialist, December 1). They insisted 
on calling a Unite Against Fascism 
demonstration to coincide with 
SPEW’s Socialism school; now they 
have called their own Right to Work 
conference at much the same time as 
NSSN’s. 

But why limit divisive actions to the 
national political stage? “When Chris 
Bambery of the SWP spoke on behalf 
of Right to Work at the Coalition of 
Resistance conference on Saturday 27 
November he declared that: ‘we do not 
want different anti-cuts campaigns in 
the same town or city’. We agree, but 
just a day later the SWP’s Party Notes 
again re-emphasised the importance 


of building separate Right to Work 
groups in every local area!” 

Oddly, the Coalition of Resistance 
- launched recently to much fanfare 
at certainly the best-attended anti¬ 
cuts conference so far - gets only the 
most fleeting of mentions, barring a 
few quotations from Chris Bambery’s 
intervention. SPEW complains, again 
accurately, “there was no opportunity 
for genuine discussion and debate on 
how best to defeat the cuts. By con¬ 
trast, the NSSN conference will be 
open and democratic with full rights 
for all trends to put forward their point 
view.” 

It was certainly true that not nearly 
enough time was set aside for dis¬ 
cussion - and the conference ran so 
overtime that in the end there was ef¬ 
fectively no discussion at all. SPEW, 
however, has the opportunity to try 
and prise open some space for discus¬ 
sion in it; it would certainly have the 
support of most of the smaller forces 
involved in CoR. Instead, SPEW sets 
up its own front - which will be for¬ 
mally democratic, I’m sure, but clearly 
self-selecting in terms of its political 
composition. 

After all, it is not only the SWP 
that has a chequered record on the 
unity question. Militant, SPEW’s 
former incarnation, could barely be 
drawn to acknowledge the existence 
of “the sects”, and treated all others 
on the left as parasites and distrac¬ 
tions. More recently, SPEW exited 
the Socialist Alliance, which brought 
together the main organisations of the 
British revolutionary left, above all 
because the SWP had the temerity of 
being in the majority. Obviously to¬ 
tally unacceptable. 

That said, at least SPEW is pre¬ 
pared to talk politics - the SWP is 
roundly criticised for its newfound 
softness on Labour figures. The anti¬ 
cuts campaigns, SPEW not unreason¬ 
ably argues, must be steadfast in their 
opposition to all cuts, and must take 
a hard line on Labour councils which 


implement the government’s plans. 
Indeed - it is quite right for us to put 
serious pressure on Labour councils to 
resign rather than be a party to social 
devastation. 

The SWP, however, by all appear¬ 
ances completely rudderless, is in no 
position to talk politics with any de¬ 
gree of seriousness. This can, in one 
sense, be summed up in the story of 
a slogan; for many years, its student 
operations were wedded to calling 
for free education, in opposition to 
those rightwingers for whom keep¬ 
ing a £3,000-odd cap on fees was quite 
radical enough. 

Free Education 

This was always insufficient, and 
we in the CPGB have consistently 
criticised the view that this was the 
best we could offer students. At this 
point, however, the SWP has fallen 
into what can only be described as 
collective schizophrenia on the issue. 
Free education is dropped whenever 
there are student union bureaucrats 
to be appeased - and then, the same 
people who argued in the last meet¬ 
ing that opposition to all fees was an 
obstacle to unity will chant on the next 
demonstration for free education. 

There are so many levels on which 
this is harmful that one is at a loss 
where to begin. It is clearly a politi¬ 
cal retreat from an already insufficient 
position, which is one thing. It is mo¬ 
tivated by the perceived need to sur¬ 
render political initiative to the official 
bureaucracy - and not just any part of 
it, but the most degraded and incon¬ 
sistent section, the National Union of 
Students. 

Perhaps worst of all, it is harm¬ 
ful to the SWP itself. Can they really 
imagine some of their youngest and 
least experienced members are to 
be transformed into effective, clear¬ 
headed class fighters by imposing 
different political lines on a day by 
day basis? Is this supposed to incul¬ 
cate the SWP’s political tradition in 


young recruits? Not likely - already, 
the low level of political education 
has the effect of sending SWP mem¬ 
bers in all manner of political direc¬ 
tions, mostly rightward. Imposing the 
politics of the NUS bureaucracy, of 
all things, is hardly likely to stem that 
particular tide. 

However, the fact of the matter is 
that NSSN is split down the middle. 
Its chair, Dave Chappie, and all other 
non-SPEW officers, ie, Jane Bassett 
(vice chair), Bob Archer (website/ 
press officer), George Binette (treas¬ 
urer), Ray Morell (national organ¬ 
iser), Becca Kirkpatrick (affiliations/ 
fund-raising), and all the non-SPEW 
steering committee members are in 
open rebellion. They have issued a 
joint statement strongly objecting to 
how SPEW used its majority on the 
NSSN steering committee to steam¬ 
roller through the launch of “yet 
another” anti-cults campaign. These 
comrades are from various leftwing 
backgrounds, but include SWPers. 

Indeed the latest SWP Party Notes 
takes a certain pleasure in condemn¬ 
ing SPEW’s sectarianism. For Martin 
Smith, unity is supposedly the only 
question - “we should all hang up 
our holsters and guns outside”, John 
McDonnell is quoted as saying. 

Apart from the vexed question of 
the Labour right, formally the pri¬ 
orities of RtW and NSSN are almost 
identical. Crucially, both plan to link 
trade union activists with community 
campaign groups, and so both are 
fighting over the same constituency. 
Neither are keen to fight for their full 
programmes in any capacity. And, 
though SPEW make a better show of 
being the victims of crude manoeu¬ 
vring, neither will countenance the 
possibility of not being in control of 
whatever resistance springs up. 

On the SWP’s part, this fear is per¬ 
fectly obvious, and has marked their 
entire political evolution over the 
past decade and longer. The chasm 
between Chris Bambery’s repeated 


admonitions against those who would 
appoint themselves leaders, and the 
SWP’s actual behaviour in the anti¬ 
cuts movement, is so enormous that 
only those wilfully blinded by uncriti¬ 
cal political loyalties could fail to see 
it. SPEW display the same shrinking 
from meaningful unity in their inept 
attempts to split the student move¬ 
ment further, and their overplaying 
of the remote possibility that NSSN 
will become a serious competitor to 
RtW or CoR. 

This mode of behaviour is already 
well beyond a joke. Three anti-cuts 
fronts, all mouthing commitments to 
unity while stubbornly undermining 
it; all criticising control-freakery while 
surreptitiously clinging to private own¬ 
ership of their members’ political work; 
the obligatory reference to Monty 
Python’s Life of Brian (splitters!) no 
longer cuts the mustard, now that real¬ 
ity has outdone fiction in its absurdity. 

Obstacle 

The left needs to break with this culture 
once and for all. Not for many decades 
has this need been more urgent. We 
must make meaningful moves towards 
unity - not simply of anti-cuts cam¬ 
paigns, but of our separate organisa¬ 
tions in themselves, through an open 
process of polemic and discussion 
about the urgent questions of our time. 
Marxists do not agree on what con¬ 
stitutes Marxist politics, it is certainly 
true. But this is no obstacle to unity if 
we are prepared to exist in a minority 
and fight to win a majority. 

That is not something to which 
the SPEW and SWP leaderships are 
accustomed - they are used to their 
will being implemented by loyal full- 
timers. It is up to thinking members of 
these organisations, and their smaller 
brethren, to impose their own will on 
their groups - and overcome the politi¬ 
cal obstacles to unity in an open and 
democratic fashion • 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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